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IRVINGISM' AS AN ANALOGUE OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 


PIERCE BUTLER 
University of Chicago 


The Irvingite sect, or, as it names itself, “The Catholic 
Apostolic Church,” can be traced back to a meeting called by 
Henry Drummond, an eminent banker of London, at the be- 
ginning of Advent in 1826. Drummond was then a loyal mem- 
ber of the Church of England and had no suspicion that his in- 
vitation to twenty “students of prophecy” for eight days of con- 
ference at his suburban estate was to lead to the establishment 
of a new dissenting body with himself as one of its chief min- 
isters. Yet from this informal beginning there germinated an 
international church, which, in its authoritarianism, sacerdotal- 
ism, sacramentalism, and ritualism, ran in close parallel with the 
Catholic development within Anglicanism. 

“Irvingism” is a very unhappy name for this body, almost 
as misrepresentative as was ‘“Puseyism,” in a different way, for 
the corresponding Oxford developments. But it so happened 
that Edward Irving was one of the best advertised men of Lon- 
don at that time, and, although he led only one stream into the 
nucleating complex, his name was affixed by popular usage to 
the whole movement. With this apology we shall continue to 
use it. Actually Irvingism had three chief ingredients: the 
persistent chiliastic element in Protestantism, psychopathic con- 





1 The literature of Irvingism is enormous but obscure and at times almost esoteric. 
Much of the earlier propaganda gave no indication of its origin except the name 
of a commercial printing establishment; moreover, in recent times the official 
publications of the sect bear this legend: ‘‘ Printed for private circulation and 
intended only for those to whom it is sent.’’ 

The chief sources of this paper are: (1) For factual data and chronology, 
Edward Miller, The History and Doctrines of Irvingism (London, 1878), 2 vols. 
Its author, a high Anglican, not only quotes extensively from original documents 
but also interviewed in person many of the denominational leaders and submitted 
his notes to them for correction; (2) Readings upon the Liturgy and Other 
Divine Offices of the Church (London, Pitman, 1893), 2 vols.; (3) Truths for 
all People, Third edition (Glasgow, David Habbs, 1896), originally circulated in 
the form of forty-six tracts; (4) Collected Writings of the Late Thomas Carlyle, 
Esq. of the Scottish Bar (London, Bosworth, 1886); (5) The official prayer book 
of the organization; and finally, of course, the relevant entries in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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tagions from Scotland, and the liturgical and hierarchical tra- 
dition of the Church of England. Irving himself was a minor 
figure in the first, a hesitant convert to the second, and completely 
ignorant of the third. But about him the super-saturated mix- 
ture first commenced to crystallize. Let us survey his career 
briefly. 


He was born on August 4, 1792, in Dumfriesshire, the son 
of atanner. At the age of thirteen he matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and after graduation, at seventeen, spent 
ten years as a schoolmaster and student of theology. Though 
licensed to preach in 1815, four years passed before he was 
called to ecclesiastical appointment. Then, in 1819, he became 
assistant to Dr. James Chalmers at St. John’s in Glasgow and 
rapidly developed as a preacher. Physically he was very strik- 
ing—over six feet two inches in stature, and handsome. Of the 
same sort were his pulpit manner and parish ministrations— 
spectacular, vital, and easy. As events were to show, he had 
every gift of genius except a message. He was a leader with no 
sense of direction; he headed his flock, but along a road into 
which it had pressed him. 


In 1822 he was elected minister of Caledonian Chapel, 
Hatton Garden, London, and now with an independent appoint- 
ment could receive Presbyterian ordination. The chapel was a 
struggling organization; at this time it had apparently only some 
fifty members. But Irving’s oratorical sermons soon drew huge 
congregations. Within a short t.::e fifteen hundred persons 
had applied for regular pew retcais though the building could 
seat only six hundred. This phenomenal success was at first due 
to a craze in high society. In Parliament, Canning, in slighting 
allusion to endowed churchmen, had referred to the superiority 
of the new Scottish preacher, and all the world rushed off to hear 
him. Often long before service time Hatton Garden was so 
packed with carriages and people that many could not even come 
within sight of the chapel. But Irving’s magnetism held per- 
manently many of those who first came in idle curiosity. Within 
a few years his people built him a much larger chapel in Regent 
Square. Here he continued to preach with unabated popularity 
but to the growing distress of orthodox Calvinistic theologians. 
These found that in certain points of Christology he had un- 
wittingly drifted into heresy. Charges on this count were pre- 
ferred against him, first before the Presbytery of London, which 
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locked him out of Regent Square, and later in the Presbytery of 
Annan, which on March 13, 1833, deposed him from the ministry 
to which it had originally ordained him. Though little was said 
at the trials about it, both of these sentences were doubtless in- 
fluenced by an animus against the disorderly interruptions which 
were occurring in Irving’s congregations as certain persons 
were moved to speak in unknown tongues or to interpret such 
saying by others. 


As soon as Regent Square Chapel was closed against him, 
Irving with a large following rented first an auditorium in 
Gray’s Inn Road and later a private house in Newman Street, 
formerly occupied by Benjamin West, the artist. Here the great 
picture gallery was fitted up as a chapel, and for a time Irving 
continued his ministry. But very soon affairs were taken out of 
his hands by the real founders of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
and he was given only a minor place in the new organization. 
The following year, on December 8, 1834, he died of consump- 
tion while attempting a preaching mission in Scotland. Thus he 
himself contributed almost nothing to the establishment of a 
new dissenting body; his popularity merely made him its rallying 
point, and his deposition gave occasion and opportunity for 
definite action by others. 


Now we pass from Irving to the real founders of the sect 
which takes its name from him. These were certain devout and 
scholarly adherents to the chiliastic doctrines surviving obscurely 
in Protestantism, which, since the turn of the century, were re- 
viving with great vigor in England. The most eminent of the 
self-styled ‘“‘students of prophecy” at the time was the wealthy 
Henry Drummond, grandson of Lord Melville who, after Har- 
row, Oxford and continental travel, took over his family’s great 
banking establishment at Charing Cross, entered Parliament, 
and maintained a fine estate at Albury, six miles east of Guild- 
ford. In 1826, at the suggestion of Lewis Way, a writer on 
millenial doctrines, Drummond assembled the first of the annual 
conferences at which he entertained as house guests certain like- 
minded persons in a fashion curiously suggestive of the modern 
Oxford Group meetings. In all, Drummond held five of these 
gatherings, the last in 1830, with only some twenty present at 
any time; forty-four men are said to have attended. Of these, 
twenty-four were clergymen—Anglican, Scottish, Moravian 
and Dissenting—and the laymen represented equally varied 
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church connections. All, certainly, were men of education and 
culture, and of the deepest sincerity and religious convictions. 


These students of prophecy held not only the then general 
Protestant doctrine of literal Biblicalism but beyond this the 
special belief that the Scriptures foretell precisely, in prediction 
and allegory, the whole course of world history. In this they 
recognized the French Revolution as the first opening of the 
Apocalyptic vials, and with that one date established, they at- 
tempted to foresee the inevitable future. But they were equally 
interested in discovering the true nature of the church and the 
ministry and here they used not only the records of apostolic 
ordinances and practice but also the Old Testament. This com- 
bination was later to exercise a great influence on the Irvingite 
organization. And thirdly, they were agreed that in the mil- 
lenial dispensation there would be a great outpouring of mir- 
aculous gifts. Accordingly, they were alert to tidings from 
any point of unusual religious phenomena. Here the name of 
the quarterly which Drummond maintained for four years as 
their organ of research is suggestive of their attitude; it was 
called The Morning Watch. 


Now Irving since at least 1824 had been an avowed millen- 
arian; as such he had attended the Albury conferences, and he 
gave the doctrine a prominent place in his preaching. Drum- 
mond, though he continued his membership in the Established 
Church at home, seems in London to have attended by preference 
the Regent Square Chapel. Apparently it was he and not Irving 
who, in September 1830, sent a committee of six, including a 
lawyer, a physician, and three women to investigate the mirac- 
ulous healings and glossolalia reported from Rosneath and Port 
Glasgow in Scotland. This committee brought back not only 
assurance of the genuine character of these gifts but also the 
psychic contagions themselves. On April 30, 1831, Mrs. Car- 
dale, the wife of the lawyer, spoke in an unknown tongue and 
prophesied at a prayer meeting in London. She and her husband 
were still Anglicans, but as their parish priest was unsympathetic 
to their views they frequently attended the Regent ‘Square 
Presbyterian Chapel. Here others developed progressively the 
impulse to break into the service by outcries of painful inarticu- 
lations or in dazed excitement to interpret in English what 
others had thus miraculously spoken. Irving at first distrusted 
this sort of thing and tried to repress it, but for all his seem- 
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ing vigor he was, as always, mentally confused. He yielded to 
pressure and within a few weeks the puritanic solemnity of his 
chapel lapsed into frequent disorder. These epidemic psychic 
phenomena constitute the second formative element in Irvingism. 


Perhaps with them should be included what became the 
most characteristic tenet of the sect—belief in a miraculous 
restoration of the apostolate. It may be over-simplification to 
regard this likewise as an importation from Scotland, but ap- 
parently the first mention of this idea occurs in accounts of the 
Port Glasgow meetings. There was heard the frequent cry: 
‘Send us apostles!) Send up apostles!’ 


Now as we examine the third root of Irvingism, the litur- 
gical and hierarchical tradition in the Church of England, we 
must turn back to trace Irving’s loss of control at Newman 
Street to John B. Cardale and Henry Drummond. Both of these 
men, as we have already seen, were Anglicans before they joined 
Irving’s congregation, the first formally, the latter by constant 
attendance. In this congregation, long before it left Regent 
Square, the group mind had been well prepared by the students 
of prophecy to conceive the church order in terms of the Scrip- 
tures, interpreted, not as historical records, but as a unitary, 
constitutional injunction. This was good Protestantism in the 
Calvinistic tradition. The tendency found a free field in the 
new chapel in Newman Street. Here a platform was erected 
with seats facing the congregation for the angel, elders, prophets, 
evangelists, and deacons in a graduation of symbolic levels, and 
these were the names adopted for the new ministers, in accept- 
ance of the supposed plenary inspiration of the King James 
English version. But the focus of this chapel arrangement was 
as yet a preacher’s rostrum, not an altar. 


The group was also prepared for a miraculous restoration 
of the apostolate. This, according to accepted opinion, would 
take place as an inner vocation of certain individuals to the office 
and function with certification by public call through other 
individuals inspired as prophets. The first step in this direction 
came when Drummond on October 19, 1832, and Cardale a week 
later, at the close of the meeting, were moved to rise, take the 
words from Irving’s mouth, and pronounce the apostolic bene- 
diction. Almost immediately various prophets announced Car- 


2 The reporter says, ‘‘The room used to ring with it.’’ 
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dale’s divine separation as an apostle and some weeks later that 
of Drummond. Both now had higher authority than Irving 
and, indeed, they soon came to recognize by divine light that in 
the new dispensation he had been called only to the diaconate, 
the lowest order of the ministry. It is true that after an interim 
they were inspired to consecrate him as angel, or bishop, but he 
was still definitely subordinated to them. That they, in all meek- 
ness, should do this and he, with the whole congregation, in equal 
humility, accept it is ample proof of the deep sincerity of all con- 
cerned. 

There is no need to repeat here the story of how the new 
sect spread as many Anglican, Dissenting, and Scottish clergy 
and laymen joined the movement. Congregations were rapidly 
multiplied all over southern Britain. Other men were gradually 
recognized as apostles until on July 14, 1835, the full number of 
twelve had been filled, and the world was divided among them 
for conversion. Their later missions to Northern Germany, 
Denmark, Canada, and the United States were particularly suc- 
cessful. In these countries, as in Britain, there still exist many 
Catholic Apostolic congregations, dwindling in numbers but 
loyal, compact, and undismayed by the prospect of speedy ex- 
tinction. According to their chiliastic doctrine no minister can 
be ordained except by an apostle. Though the last apostle, 
Francis Valentine Woodhouse, died on February 3, 1901, in 
his ninety-sixth year, the Irvingites still expect the Second Ad- 
vent before the last of the present clergy, all aged men, shall ex- 
pire, or else believe that a new, third apostolate shall be divinely 
established to continue the preparation. 

But all this is aside from our present theme. That is the 
astonishing fact that these early Irvingites, starting from Cal- 
vinistic Protestantism and psychopathic fanaticism, quickly de- 
veloped a pseudo-Catholicism of sacrament, ritual, and hier- 
archy so complete that a stranger visiting one of their chapels 
could believe himself at a high Anglican service. He would see 
the familiar lectern and pulpit, choir and chancel, with a bishop 
in cope and mitre, priests in chasuble, amice, and alb, deacons 
and subdeacons in historic vestments serving an altar bearing 
tabernacle, cross, and candles with plainsong and incense. And 
even more strangely, if he conversed with these clergy after 
service, he would find the same pseudo-morphism’® of Anglo- 





3 On this point it is interesting that Miller, the Anglican, on one occasion accuses 
the Irvingite prelates of an ‘‘economy of truth’’ and a subtle evasiveness; on 
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Catholicism in their outlook and manner, together with a similar 
spirit of reverential obedience exacted and paid from the lowest 
to the highest grade in the hierarchy. 


This outward resemblance to Anglo-Catholicism came, pre- 
sumably, through the influence of Cardale, Drummond, and 
other converts from the Establishment. After the twelve apos- 
tles had been called (with coadjutors in place of the two who re- 
fused to serve), the college assembled in seclusion at Albury in a 
chapel and council building provided by Drummond. Here they 
spent several years in the study of theology and liturgics. In 
this Cardale, the former lawyer, was the dominant figure; he is 
said to have composed most of the prayer-book published in 1842 
as well as the two-volume Readings in the Liturgy, which be- 
came the standard for the sect’s beliefs and practice. Members 
of this apostolic college are said to have studied, among other 
things, some of the documents of the Oxford Movement, but if 
this is true, they were influenced by it only in formal, not in 
substantial matters. Every Tractarian writer presented the 
church as a normal and permanent agent in human life, of divine 
origin, but essentially historical. The Irvingite position was or- 
iginally, and always remained, exactly the opposite; it regarded 
the church as a temporary creation, by divine fiat, for a catas- 
trophic function. Surely while such independence in funda- 
mentals was maintained there could be no question of any real 
syncretism. Yet despite such basic differences there is an as- 
tonishing close parallel between Irvingism and the Anglo-Cath- 
olic movement. The two originated at approximately the same 
time and both consisted of a complete rejection of Protestantism 
by learned, high-minded and cultured persons of Evangelical 
background, appealing to extreme supernaturalism to establish 
ecclesiastical absolutism, with a secondary development of ritu- 
alism. 


II 


Any orthodox behavioristic historian would close his dis- 
cussion here, for this is all that can be established with any 
semblance of objectivity. But an old-fashioned student is com- 


another he states with horror that certain clergy of the Established Church were 
secretly members of the sectarian order. One is reminded in both points of 
Walter Walsh’s Secret History of the Oxford Movement, which brings exactly 
the same charges against the school of which Miller himself is so typically 
representative. 
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pelled by his intellectual habit to consider possible subjective 
factors. To him, at least, it will seem that here as elsewhere in 
ecclesiastical history a distinction must be made between act and 
motive. He believes that within society, at particular times, 
specific religious forces develop, which work themselves out to 
generic manifestations even though they use in different fields 
entirely different processes to do so. If this is true, the task of 
history is not so much to describe the sequence of events as to 
detect in them their pattern and, behind that, the subjective, 
spiritual impulses to which it gives expression. 

Toa person believing this the resemblances between Irving- 
ism and Tractarianism will not seem a strange coincidence but 
proof that the two, in a higher category, are identical. For the 
same directional trends to appear contemporaneously in two 
separate fields, without visible lines of cross action, should be 
clear evidence of a basic motivation common to both and tran- 
scending the limits of either. 


The only higher category in which Tractarianism and Irv- 
ingism come together would seem to be religious authoritarian- 
ism through apostolicity. The Tractarian postulated this as a 
continuous historic transmission and taught that in every gen- 
eration the church possesses the real and specific plenitude of 
function and power which had been conferred upon the apostles 
at Pentecost. The Irvingite maintained much the same 
final belief, but through an entirely different doctrinal theory, 
he limited this gift of power to the original apostolic generation, 
and to his own. He viewed the ages in terms of world drama 
rather than of history. He asserted that the third decade of the 
nineteenth century was not a normal period of time but time’s 
penultimate culmination. In pathetic self-confidence the sect 
committed their whole Christian system to this peculiar belief. 
But, very significantly, in its first decades Irvingism spread 
among the same social classes, and apparently as widely and with 
the same ease as did the Anglo-Catholic movement. Presum- 
ably, then, both had the same religious motivation—a growing 





recognition of present apostolic authority as the essence of Chris- 
tianity. 

At various times Protestantism has conceived the church as 
a spiritual hospital, a way of life, an elect academy, a school of 
thought, a state discipline, a co-operative association, a religious 
forum, and a social pressure group—but always as a human 
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organization, however supernatural its origin. The true Catholic, 

n the other hand, has always recognized the church as a real 
and independent living organism* not merely promoting but 
actually generating grace, truth, and guidance for humanity. 
In this respect both Irvingism and Tractarianism represent, in 
different lines, a movement in British Christianity from the 
Protestant to the Catholic position. And again we must repeat 
it: the movement cannot be fully explained by factors peculiar 
to either area. This fact should be highly significant for our 
understanding of the Anglo-Catholic development, which is his- 
torically the more important. 


The Oxford Movement, then, was not primarily a manoeuver 
by vested interests of the Establishment against expropriation. 
Neither was it a sudden but incidental germination of High 
Church seeds within Anglicanism, or an anachronistic imitation 
of mediaevalism, elaborated by a small, romantically and hier- 
archically minded group of great force and talent. Those 
dormant seeds had always existed. In every generation there 
had been talented clergy of aesthetic and authoritarian inclina- 
tions. But there was no Anglo-Catholic development except 
from the 1830's. The crux of every historical problem is not 
so much what happened as why it happened when it did. More- 
over, every social development, religious or otherwise, involves 
not only leaders who magnetize pre-existent social elements but 
also a general field of mass forces which respond to the polarities 
thus established. He who would understand the Oxford Move- 
ment genetically must not only trace back the linear descent of 
its ideas through the Caroline divines but must also comprehend 
the creative vitality which impelled it. In other words, one 
must know how an intelligent, mature, and deeply religious per- 
son felt at that moment as a cumulative result of his experience, 
thought, and observation. One must reconstruct, as it were, 
intuitively the spiritual and intellectual temper of a typical de- 
voted churchman as he then faced his world and its apparent im- 
mediate future.” In the realm of scholarship, scientific and 
humanistic, old beliefs—factual, philosophic, and theological— 
had been shaken to their very foundations. In society, domestic, 
ecclesiastical, and political, the old standards and values had 
crumbled. The Oxford Movement came, not because the church 








4 Frequently the Catholic personifies ‘‘ Holy Mother Church.’’ 
5 Men of a similar type will find this no difficult feat. 
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establishment was threatened by the state, but because men felt 
that all civilization was being secularized and degraded. 


This attitude is obscured in the Tractarian field by the 
issues of the Test and Corporation Act, the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, and Stanley’s Irish Temporalities Bill.° But among 
the Irvingites there was no involvement of property interests, so 
their writings show clearly that the flight to Catholicism was 
inspired by spiritual horror at the condition into which European 
civilization seemed to be falling. Statements to this point may 
be found almost at random throughout their most carefully con- 
sidered manifesto, The Great Testimony,’ which they addressed 
to all ecclesiastical and political rulers. 


None can doubt the fearful dangers . . . whether we look to the re- 
moving of all ancient landmarks, the breaking up of all ordinances of life 
... the denial of the holiest truths of God as irrational, or . . . that open 
and unblushing avowal by the infidel and revolutionist of their fixed deter- 
mination to complete the work which the revolution of the last century left 
unfinished, by the disorganization of all ancient principles, moral, religious 
or political . . . and to establish a new era of atheistic anarchy under the 
name of liberalism. 


For all of this they blame not only the errors of Romanism, 
which they describe fully, but also the Protestant Reformers, 
who 


contented themselves with founding systems and built the Church on doc- 
trines and creeds instead of looking to God to build up his Temple of living 
men. 


Protestantism, they declare, developed inevitably until 


sceptical religionists . . . differing from the infidel only as one class of 
theorists on speculative philosophy may differ from another, reduce Chris- 
tianity merely to a system of ethics. 


Against all these tendencies they maintain that 


the Church is not a phantom of the imagination, nor is it merely a figure 
of speech to call it “the body of Christ.” [It is that] not in name only but 
in reality, not in form only but in essence, not in its collective, apart from 
its individual character. ... The Church is not an institution of men for 
men’s purposes, but of God for his purposes... . 


From such passages, which might be multiplied almost indefin- 
itely, it seems clear that the movement was primarily a religious 
“6 In these the heart of an economic interpreter of history may be glad and rejoice 


greatly. 
7 Reprinted by Miller, Irvingism, I, 347-436, 
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form of a profound intellectual reaction. Let us examine this 
more closely. 


In every age there is a wide range of possible intellectual 
positions between that of the extreme radical, hypersensitive to 
imperfections in civilization and zealous to correct them at any 
cost, and that of the extreme conservative, so obsessed by a con- 
sciousness of the good already attained that he is fearful of even 
the best intentioned changes. But the period of the Oxford 
Movement, like our own, was revolutionary. Recent events had 
driven most men to one extreme or the other. There are times 
when intellectuals mass solidly and safely in the middle reaches 
of liberalism, and others when they separate to form opposed 
centers of gravity in unstable equilibrium. Such was the un- 
happy state of E ngland in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. Conservatives and radicz ils had drawn so far apart 
that the balance sw ung precariously. From 1790 the conserva- 
tive interest had risen, but since 1820 it was falling in accelerat- 
ing rapidity. By 1830, with the accession of the liberal William 
IV in June and the resignation of Wellington in November, 
many English conservatives were not merely discouraged, they 
were utterly desperate of mankind’s future. What then could be 
more natural for them, in their sense that the very world was 
crumbling under their feet, than to look to heaven and to dis- 
cover in the Catholic conception of a Living Church a solid bulk 
of vital and ineradicable values? And again, what more natural 
than, in their ecstatic sense of release and spiritual certitude, to 
develop in deep gratitude a form of worship characterized by 
solemnity, discipline, and beauty ? 

Of course, it is no new thing to point out that Anglo- 
Catholicism sprang from a background of reaction against the 
prev valent radical temper of its period. Every writer on the sub- 
ject mentions this factor, but usually in factual state- 
ment rather than subjective interpretation. Perhaps consider- 
ation of the Irvingite analogue would lead to a more sympathetic 
understanding of the period and its religious phenomena. 


Doubtless there will always be those who deprecate the 
Oxford Movement as an escape mechanism, devised by timid 
conservatives against progress in science, philosophy, economics 
and politics. But there will also be those who, like the present 
writer, believe it a return to fundamental values when Protestant 
civilization threatened to collapse into moral, religious, and so- 
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cial catastrophe. History cannot pass judgment between these 
two opinions. But it can reject as inadequate any simple be- 
havioristic description of the phenomena, and insist that the 
Oxford Movement had not only a formal cause, as a mediaeval 
revival, but also an efficient cause, the spiritual and religious 
response of contemporary Englishmen to their life problems. In 
this it should have a permanent significance, particularly to our 


own bewildered generation. 
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Most of the people to whom the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society’ ministered in the South were 
leading the rugged lives of frontiersmen, and frontier life is 
never easy. The missionaries themselves, though usually far 
above the average frontiersman in educational achievements, 
were not exempt from the hardships and privations of the fron- 
tier. Indeed the very nature of their tasks often made them feel 
the harshness of their environment even more keenly than did 
the average settler. In the maze of theological problems, inter- 
denominational conflicts, slavery agitation, and the routine duties 
of a missionary, one easily loses sight of the fact that the prin- 
cipals involved in all these enterprises were self-sacrificing men 
of high ambition. Frequently they were men with families, 
from the more thickly settled North. The purpose of this essay 
is to call attention to the human side of the missionary enter- 
prise, the suffering entailed by the lack of material possessions, 
by the lack of books, by sickness, and sometimes by physical 
violence at the hands of fellow-men. The hardships to which the 
missionaries were subjected changed progressively with the 
shifting Southern frontiers. 

Money is usually scarce with frontier folk, and with that 
ministerial segment of frontier society affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society money was characteristically 
scarce. Coupled with it was a philosophy rather widespread in 
the South that opposed the payment of “wages” to ministers, 
which still further reduced the funds the ministers might other- 
wise have received. In addition to these two material handicaps, 
missionaries of the American Home Missionary Society were 
subjected to a third restraint in regard to their incomes, a regu- 





1 This essay deals exclusively with missionaries of the American Home Missionary 
Society laboring in the South between 1826 and 1861. All letters referred to 
are found in the American Home Missionary Society Collection in the Hammond 
Library of the Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. The letters from 
missionaries in the South, as well as in the whole area served by the Society, are 
filled with ‘‘ human interest stories.’’ 
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lation of the Society which demanded that their whole energies 
be given to the work of the ministry and forbade such secular 
pursuits as teaching and farming as means of supplementing 
meager salaries. Occasionally a missionary was forced into 
some additional employment by actual want, in violation of the 
Society's rules, thus making him subject to dismission as a mis- 
sionary as well as to ecclesiastical censure. Many of the mis- 
sionaries, as was quite general among Presbyterian clergymen, 
had taught schools before accepting commissions from the So- 
ciety. Consequently, when incomes were insufficient for the 
necessities of life, many missionaries organized small schools, 
which, due to the scarcity of teachers, were lacking in almost 
every community. They justified their action to the officials 
of the Society on the grounds that in this manner they exerted 
an influence over the youth that could never come from the pulpit 
alone. The obstacle to such action, however, was a clause in- 
serted in almost every commission which set the maximum sal- 
ary the missionary might receive (rarely in excess of $400 and 
usually about $300). The commission further provided that this 
entire amount was to be raised from the people ministered to, in 
so far as possible, for ministerial labors solely, the Society pledg- 
ing itself to pay from one-third to one-half of the total amount 
promised. If nothing was paid locally, then the missionary was 
entirely dependent on his salary received from the Society. 
These provisions, together with the small amounts usually guar- 
anteed, were a constant source of trouble and hardship. Many 
missionaries were forced to find additional means of support, 
in spite of the regulations against it. 


The number of ministers who supplemented their meager 
incomes by serving as postmasters is surprising. Numerous ex- 
amples of this are found around 1830, but even this was held to 
be in violation of the terms of the Society's commission, despite 
the fact that frequently no salary was received for the postal 
function. One missionary wrote that it was a rather widespread 
practice in North Carolina for ministers to act as postmasters 
‘inasmuch as it only requires about thirty minutes a week and 
entitles the minister to free postage on his letters and papers.” 
The frank of the missionary as postmaster appears quite fre- 
quently on quarterly reports to the Society. Among the post- 
master-ministers associated with the Society were Asa Brooks, 
at French Creek, Virginia; Daniel Gould, at Tabor, North 
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Carolina; S. L. Graham, at Bullocks, North Carolina; and 
David Huaplweys s, at Rock Mills, Sut Carolina. 


Often the missionary, after accepting a commission for- 
bidding additional employment, was forced to decide which of 
his obligations was more sacred, that to the Society or a debt 
unavoidably contracted. Some who chose the latter were quite 
frank in notifying the officials of the Society while others kept it 
secret until forced to reveal it. Perhaps there were many others 
of whom the Society never learned. George Painter, a mission- 
ary in Virginia, wrote in 1833 that he had consented to teach 
a school for a year. This, he said he would not have done ‘could 
it have been done c msistently with my present embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. ... = Quite the reverse of Painter’s action is found 
in the case of Aaron Grigsby in Tennessee in 1841. Grigsby 
not only taught school but took up the practice of medicine, leav- 
ing a part of the territory for which he was commissioned en- 
tirely without services. None of this was revealed to the officials 
of the Society until Isaac Anderson so notified them and Union 
Presbytery preferred charges against Grigsby for his action. 
In defense of his conduct Grigsby wrote that he presumed the 
following communication from the Society was sufficient auth- 
orization for engaging in “secular business”: “with regard to 
your engaging in teaching it is best to avoid if possible; the min- 
istry is a Ww ork great enough for any man or any angel; and if 
you can possibly be sustained, better good unquestionably will be 
secured....” He wrote in addition: 


. knowing my necessity, and believing from your reply to my inquiry 
about teaching, that it would be no violation of your confidence, and the 
unusual amount of Sickness demanding it, I consented to practice medicine 
some. In doing this, however, I was ‘prevented from Church duties some 
3 or 4 Sabbaths i in attending to my neighbors. . . .* 


From his medical practice he reported that he received about 
one hundred and fifty dollars during the year. Because Grigsby 
“had manifested a Christian Spirit before the Presbytery” no 
further action was taken against him.* The Society, however, 
discontinued his commission. 

R. H. Snoddy advised the Secretary that with the seventy- 
five dollars granted him by the Society he had received a total of 
2 George Painter, Drapers Valley, Virginia, April 22, 1833, to Absalom Peters. 


3 Aaron Grigsby, Knoxville, Tennessee, July 1, 1849, to Milton Badger. 
4 G. S. White, New Market, Tennessee, October 9, 1841, to Milton Badger. 
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one hundred and fifteen dollars for a year’s work, and that he 
was unable to live on it. “I have been compelled,” he wrote, 
to devote part of my time to farming. . . . and to get some money to assist 


in paying my debts, I have a three months school on hand. . . . for which 
I will get the small some [sic] of forty dollars. ... I have no doubt but 
you would prefer your missionary to be free from such employment. I 
would be glad also.® 


He also wrote that when he attended the fall meeting of his 
Presbytery that he had been forced to borrow an overcoat and 
also money for the trip, ‘and when I sent to borrow the money I 
got only ten cents.”’ The Society took no action against him. 


Cephas Washburn, missionary in Arkansas, wrote the So- 
ciety expressing gratitude for the small donation granted him 
but advised that he would be unable to support a family on the 
appropriation from the Society and the money received locally 
from the churches. He found it necessary to secure an additional 
income due to the fact that he was forced to build a new house. 
The privations of frontier living conditions he described thus: 


Hitherto we have lived in a log cabin only 14 by 15 feet and very open and 
cold. Not only the comfort but the health of my family requires that I 
should have a better house. The house I intend building will consist of 
only one room on the ground, with a chamber to be my study.® 


Washburn likewise supplemented his salary by teaching school. 


Occasionally, permission was sought in advance, before en- 
gaging in some additional pursuit, but the Society was loathe to 
grant it. One missionary wrote to ask if he would be allowed 
“to cultivate a small crop during the summer.’”’ Similar requests 
were sometimes made for schools. 


The meager income of the missionaries is attested to in a 
few random selections. Isaac Anderson wrote in 1842 that the 
average salary of the settled ministers in Tennessee “would not 
amount to $100.’ The following year a missionary in Arkansas 
wrote that he received nothing locally except “from my elder. . 
. . [who] pays fifty dollars annually.’” “I have not received 
(apart from your ever timely assistance),” wrote a missionary 
in Virginia, “the sum of $35 for my two years’ missionary 


R. H, Snoddy, Knox County, Tennessee, November 13, 1841, to Milton Badger. 
Cephas Washburn, Bentonville, Arkansas, January 22, 1842, to Milton Badger. 
L. C. Brown, Wytheville, Virginia, January 8, 1849, to Milton Badger. 

Isaac Anderson, Maryville, Tennessee, January 25, 1842, to Milton Badger. 
Cephas Washburn, Bentonville, Arkansas, April 1, 1843, to Milton Badger. 


Conan 
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labor.’”*” Another in the same state the following year re- 
vealed that he had been paid only fourteen dollars locally.” 
Even with these meager amounts to report, the missionary 
often had not received them in cash but in trade “at 
trade price, which . . . . is about thirty three percent above 
cash price....” 


Since the Society was governed in its contributions to the 
missionaries by the amount pledged locally, being more willing 
to grant a hundred dollars if the local churches raised two hun- 
dred than if they raised only fifty, many subscription lists were 
“padded” in order to secure larger appropriations, thus leaving 
the missionary to suffer. This practice was more common when 
the missionary was to be a stranger sent by the Society than when 
the churches were asking aid for a particular man already living 
among them who knew their financial standing. Illustrative of 
this type of procedure is the following complaint from a newly 
arrived missionary in western North Carolina who found there 
was a “lethargy about collecting that portion that was col- 
lectible.” 


I came here under a promise of $300 dollars, mostly produce and all. 
A sallary was not offered, nobody was responsible, and on looking over 
a subscription, I find that boys and girls and anybody subscribed to make 
out a certain amount. And to such questions as follows I received such 
ans. as follows . .. Who subscribed this 5 dollars? Young Mr. he has 
gone to Mississippi and who this $5. Mr. he is dead and the day of 
his sale is past and no claim was laid in... . and who this $27? Mr. 
He is a poor fellow. I knew he never would pay it, but he is a well-wisher 
to the cause and subscribed only out of a good will!* 











A missionary in Kentucky decried the fact that subscription 
papers were too frequently taken under what he termed a “Ken- 
tucky enthusiasm,” and that he was watching carefully to see 
that his new subscription paper was not padded like the previous 


14 


one. 


Another way in which the missionaries were deprived of 
what they expected was througha misunderstanding of the terms 


10 J. M. Graham, Edinburg, Virginia, September 24, 1851, to Charles Hall and 
Milton Badger. ; 

11 Isaac N. Naff, Jeffersonville, Virginia, to Milton Badger. 

12 Asa Brooks, French Creek, Virginia, December 9, 1828, to the American Home 
Missionary Society. 

13 H. F. Taylor, Mills River, North Carolina, February 27, 1844, to the Secretaries 
of the American Home Missionary Society. 

14 Simeon Salisbury, Franklin County, Kentucky, December 12, 1832, to Absalom 
Peters. 
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of their commissions. Many did not realize that the commissions 
set a maximum salary not to be supplemented by secular em- 
ployment, until after they had accepted their commissions and 
worked under them for some time. Still others misunderstood the 
phraseology employed in the commissions. One excellent ex- 
ample of this is the case of Simeon H. Crane, missionary in 
Kentucky in 1827. Crane had been receiving a salary of $100 
quarterly from the New Jersey Missionary Society but he relin- 
quished this to accept what he thought was an equal salary from 
the American Home Missionary Society. When he received 
only twenty-five dollars for his first quarter’s salary he expressed 
great amazement, writing the Society for an explanation. It de- 
veloped that his commission stated that he was to “receive... . 
one hundred dollars in quarterly payments during the year, and 
to derive the remainder of [his] support from the people.” This 
he understood to mean a yearly salary of four hundred dollars, 
but which the Society intended to mean a salary of one hundred 
dollars. When the Society refused to make any concessions 
about the matter, Crane resigned.”” 

There was a widespread sentiment against paying preach- 
ers. This feeling was most pronounced in northwest Georgia, 
where a missionary relates the following experience: 

At the urgent request of a church fifty miles from here, a few weeks 
ago I went and held a meeting for them. I had no assistance, the weather 
was very warm, and I was quite worn down. When I was about to leave 
for my distant home over a bad road, they wished to know ‘“‘when I could 
visit them again, they were so well pleased I must go back again, we like 
to hear you.” No inquiry as to what I had paid for ferriage or night lodg- 
ing in going; or whether that patched coat, and almost crownless hat were 
the best I could afford. Such trials are common to us here.*® 


Another missionary in Georgia found that people expected a 

minister to support himself and family by secular employment 

and 

then preach three or four times every week in a profitable, interesting and 

zealous manner ; without any reference whatever to any compensation for 

such labor. If he were to assert his claim, his right to any such assistance, 

his motive, and ministerial character and call, would be instantly called in 

question.... They call it preaching for money; and then infer that preach- 

ing for money and preaching for the glory of God at the same time, are 

incompatible and impossible the one with the other.’’ 

15 Simeon H. Crane, Lexington, Kentucky, February 22 and May 9, 1827, to 
Absalom Peters. 

17 William Swift, Cassville, Georgia, February 29, 1848, to Charles Hall. 

16 W. B. Brown, Spring Place, Georgia, July 1, 1851, to Milton Badger. 
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Lack of funds at times embarrassed the missionaries to 
such an extent that they were threatened with suits over long 
overdue debts. Such a case as this was reported by a missionary 
in Tennessee who could not make a payment of twenty dollars 
to the estate of a deceased physician. The missionary felt, how- 
ever, that there would be a bright side to such action, since, he 
wrote, “if I should be sewed [sic] the law will allow me four 
months stay... .”’* No suits were reported, but many mission- 
aries were threatened with such procedure unless settlements 
could be made. 

The extensive travel made necessary by the scattered char- 
acter of their churches and church members often increased the 
missionaries’ hardships far beyond those of the average frontier 
settler. A missionary in western Virginia had three churches, 
one of which was sixteen miles from his home “across a large 
mountain” and another twenty-six miles distant “across three 
mountains.” With this situation he estimated that “‘on a moderate 
average” he crossed and recrossed about one hundred and fifty 
mountains and rode about two thousand miles annually in the 
performance of his duties."* This same missionary informed 
the Society after several years of such activity that “no mission- 
ary will suit here so well as a single man, who will substitute his 
saddle for the study and the saddle bags for his library and ride 
almost constantly.” 

So extensive were the travels of one missionary in Ten- 

nessee that his health broke down completely under the strain. 
The extent of his travels is amazing. ‘Since my last report,” 
he wrote, 
I have continued to ride as formerly, at least 250 miles a month, and to 
preach monthly to 9 organized churches, and occasionally where we have 
mo church organizations. The number of church members of whom I have 
charge is nearly 400 and these are scattered over 7 counties. To these 
scattered churches and members, I preached 66 sermons during the last 3 
months.*° 


A missionary in Kentucky rode an average of thirty miles a 
week when the roads were passable and when they were im- 
passable he walked “ten miles through the snow to [his] ap- 
pointments.’** In Virginia a missionary related how he fre- 


18 R, H. Snoddy, Knox County, Tennessee, August 14, 1842, to Milton Badger. 

19 Dugald McIntyre, Pleasant Hill, Virginia, November 5, 1829, to Absalom Peters, 
20 Amzi Bradshaw, Shelbyville, Tennessee, August 1, 1846, to Milton Badger. 

21 Benjamin Mills, Cynthiana, Kentucky, January 1, 1848, to Milton Badger. 
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quently went as much as six miles through the deep snow “‘to 
preach in a log cabin, through which the wind whistled on every 
side, and found no fire, and but two or three individuals to hear 
the glad tidings of salvation.’ 

Frequently missionaries were forced to be away from home 
for several days ata time. During such trips they were exposed 
to all the hardships of the frontier, for accommodations for 
travelers were hard to find. J. P. Lestrade gives a vivid account 
of his experiences on a short trip into the mountainous section of 
Bedford County, Virginia, in 1848: 


Having met with persons, at different times, from remote parts of the 
mountains, I determined on making them a visit. . . . I set out in the latter 
part of the month of October for the Peaks of Otter and the .. . gap. 
One who has never entered upon such a mission can form no adequate idea 
of the rude and loathsome manner in which many of the mountaineers 
live; and the consequent privations of him who attempts such a mission. 
Such an one must be prepared to suffer extreme fatigue by day, not only 
but also learn to do without food and without rest at night. 

For instance, when weried and worn, I have sometimes stopped, at 
a cabin in hopes of obtaining food for myself and horse. It is true, in no 
instance have I been denyed. No one will suffer here for want of kind 
attention especially a minister of the Gospel; but to the contrary, such as 
they have, is always given without money and without price. And in this 
instance, had it been surved up by other hands it would have been very 
good, but as it was, on being seaten at the table my heart would sicken at 
the very sight of it. The filthy condition of their persons and every object 
before and around me, served as a compleat check to my appetite, so that I 
have sometimes arisen from the table without eating a particle of food. 
At other times I have been satisfied with a boiled potato or a few boiled 
beans or a cup of milk as the case may be. This however might have been 
endured could I have obtained rest at night; but the loss of this was worse 
than all. The condition of their beds in many places was intolerable. I 
however, persevered until the object of my pursuit was accomplished and 
then returned home quite sick.** 


Disease was the scourge of many a Southern frontier. Epi- 
demics of cholera, influenza and malaria were not uncommon. 
Many missionaries related in their reports the terrible ravages 
of disease. There was a rather widespread notion that the whole 
South had a “sickly climate.’ Indeed, this was called one of the 
most ‘formidable hindrances” to securing young missionaries 
for the South.** While, as many Southerners pointed out, there 
were portions of the South that were as free from disease as 
22 Robert Gray, Rocky Mount, Virginia, April 10, 1848, to Milton Badger. 


23 J. P. Lestrade, Liberty, Virginia, December 28, 1848, to Milton Badger. 
24 Aaron Foster, Wellington, South Carolina, November 10, 1828, to Edward Beecher. 
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any portion of the country, yet certain diseases were common 
to the lowlands to which men from the North seemed especially 
susceptible. Often missionaries from the North requested the 
Society to send them into the South so that they might regain 
their health—an indication that the South’s reputation for a 
“sickly climate” was not universally accepted. The rigors of the 
minister's life often aggravated slight disorders until they be- 
came serious. Missionaries along the coast, particularly on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, and in Louisiana, made it a practice 
to leave annually during the “sickly season.”** Many mission- 
aries asked to be transferred from the South to the ‘more 
healthy climate of Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois.” Frequently ill- 
ness in the missionary’s family served to handicap him in his 
clerical duties. The role of ‘‘cook, nurse, and physician” was 
frequently assumed by the minister. Wives of the missionaries 
were not exempt from the unusually high death rate found 
among frontier women. Such deaths often threw the added duty 
of rearing children upon the minister, thus further encroaching 
upon his time. 


The scarcity of books was more ofahardshipto Presbyterian 
ministers than to others, since their college training made them 
more aware of this handicap. The American Tract Society sup- 
plied some reading material, but it was usually of the type de- 
signed for popular consumption rather than for a trained clergy. 
The American Sunday School Union likewise made some books 
available, but they too were usually for the use of the laymen. 
Lack of money, the uncertainty of transportation, and the diff- 
culty of transferring money to New York or Philadelphia in pay- 
ment for the books were serious difficulties facing the frontier 
missionary. Because of their great desire for more books, how- 
ever, many of the missionaries made great financial sacrifices 
and resorted to all kinds of devices to secure them. A missionary 
in Tennessee in 1828 asked the secretary of the Society to secure 
a certain book and send it to him in the following manner:: 


. .. please send it to me by mail in pamphlet form, by divesting it of the 
boards, and putting it in by piece-meal. A sheet at a time could easily be 
carried by the mail and would be likely to come safely.*° 


Another missionary wrote asking that a part of his quarter- 


25 N. C. Locke, Eastville, Virginia, August 6, 1846 and October 9, 1847, to Charles 
Hall; and John Atkinson, Baltimore,Maryland, October 1, 1851, to Charles Hall, 
26 A. S. Morrison, Blountsville, Tennessee, November 28, 1828, to Absalom Peters. 
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ly salary be used for purchasing certain books for him, if there 
was no other way for him to obtain them. 


As to my ministerial labours, I have two remarkable disadvantages, 
one is for the want of a good library, which I am unable to procure owing 
to my imbarased circumstances of widowhood and no fund to procure a 
convenient library.... If the Church of Christ could be so benevolent of 
some books for a library I would be glad, if not I wish $10 to be taken 
out of the third remittance to procure Henreys comment on the Old and 
New Testament.... I am willing even for $15 of my third remittance to 
be used in that way, yet I do not know well how to spare the money, but the 
books I must have.?* 


One missionary affirmed that he owned but two books, a Bible 
and Josephus’ Works, and that as much as he needed other 
books, he saw little likelihood of being able to purchase them.” 
Two years later, his library not having grown in the meantime, 
he made the following observation about books in one of his 
reports: 

I read in the Philadelphia and New York papers of many new and valuable 
books but this is the beginning and end of it, for one of them I never see. 
So that at least one fifth of the Subscription price of my paper is paid for 
a species of information which only serves to make my own condition the 
more miserable. Like Tantalus of old, perishing with eternal thirst waist 
deep in the purest, bubbling stream, yet cannot get one sip.” 


In 1851, the officers of the Society informed each mission- 

ary that through the kindness of some “benevolent gentlemen” 
sufficient copies of Dwight’s Theology had been made available 
for free distribution to those missionaries not already possessing 
it. Each missionary was invited to notify the Society immedi- 
ately whether or not he desired a copy of the work. Almost 
without exception, every missionary responded, except one or 
two who already possessed the book. Some of the answers are 
revealing. One responded: 
Henry’s commentary with a few small volumes of miscellaneous kind 
constitute my stock. I am not possessed of Dwight’s Theology. Anything 
in the way of books that anyone may please to confer upon me, will be very 
thankfully received.*° 


Another answered that he had owned the book by Dwight for 


27 Robert H. Snoddy, Sevier County, Tennessee, September 4, 1833, to Absalom 


Peters. 
28 John B. Saye, Bentonville, Tennessee, May 19, 1842, to Milton Badger. 


29 August 1, 1844, 
30 William A, McCampbell, Scottsville, Kentucky, February 28, 1851, to Milton 


Badger. 
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three years but that if some friend could send some other books 
“they would be more acceptable than the gratification of any per- 
sonal want just now.’ John Atkinson, working on the eastern 
shore of Virginia, though he dared not ‘“‘ask the gentlemen for 
it,” confessed that he 


should not hesitate much to take it if offered me. Then I should not have 
to buy it. And I might consult friend Dwight along with others of his 
kin.*? 
A minister in western Virginia observed that he would be glad 
to obtain the book by Dwight since he had “few books of any 
description.” The lack of books, he said, was his greatest grief, 
“for although the Bible is my constant companion I am often in 
darkness because I have not the money with which to purchase 
light.””** 

“I stand in great need of books,” a minister in Tennessee 
in 1854 wrote: 
And now if you have it in your power to relieve me, without overtaxing the 
liberality of any one I would be greatly aided in my work and much obliged 
to you and others who might interest themselves in the matter. 

What I most pressingly need are comments or expositions of the 
scriptures. I have Barnes’ Notes. ... and this is about the extent of my 
helps... . I have been in the habit of walking one half mile when ever I 
wanted to consult some writer on the Old Testament, to Mr. Lea’s who is 
the only man probably in this county who has a commentary on the entire 
Bible. 

I would be very happy to have Henry’s or Scot’s commentary, in fact 
scarcely any book would come amiss. It would be easier to make an invoice 
of the books I have than of those I need.** 


Since clothing was one of the main items of expense to the 
missionaries, many of the local societies, particularly those in 
New England, gathered boxes of clothing and sent them to the 
New York offices of the Society for shipment to needy mission- 
aries. The officers of the Society directed these boxes to the 
missionaries whom they judged to be in the greatest need. These 
donations of clothing were made in addition to the sums already 
promised in the regular commissions. A letter from Cephas 
Washburn in Arkansas is illustrative of the manner in which the 
missionaries made application for these gifts. 


31 Benjamin Mills, Frankfort, Kentucky, March 1, 1851, to Milton Badger. 

32 John Atkinson, Eastville, Virginia, March 1, 1851, to Milton Badger. 

33 J. M. Graham, Edinburg, Virginia, March 20, 1851, to Milton Badger and Charles 
Hall. 

34 W. E. Caldwell, Cleveland, Tennessee, February 28, 1854, to the Secretary of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 
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I see on the cover of the Home Missionary that you receive donations 
in clothing for your missionaries, which you send to such missionaries as 
are needy, without abating the amount of their allowances in money. We 
have found the clothing of our family a very considerable part of our ex- 
penditures. .. . If we could receive donations of this description it would 
very considerably add to our comfort and diminish our expenses. . . . The 
articles we most need are winter clothing, boots, shoes, &c.*° 


That these donations of clothing might be apportioned with 
greater efficiency, each missionary was asked, in 1851, to submit 
a description of his family, its size, age and build of each mem- 
ber, and any general information that might serve as a guide to 
the group gathering together articles of clothing for them. 
While all of the missionaries responded to this request, some in- 
cluded only the barest facts, while others entered into great de- 
tail including such items as each child’s name, date of birth, color 
of hair, exact height and weight, and size of shoes worn. A mis- 
sionary in Georgia, after giving a detailed description of his 
family, added, “in this country something plain and substantial 
is preferable for several reasons to that which is showy or very 
fine.””** Another, after listing the full names of his six children 
added, “a fruitful vine is my wife Argyra.”* Levi R. Morrison 
gave the following details of his family: 


Ist. my wife, Martha F. Aged 40 years. Just the right pattern of a 
woman—5 ft. 6 in. high, and not metamorphosed into a wasp either by tight 
lacing or bad tempers — rather slender however..... 

3. a daughter, Margaret Jane, 14 years old. 5 ft. 4 in. high, rather 
slender — tucks her hair up behind, as if she had an idea of looking like a 
woman.... 

If the ladies wish to know anything of humble servant he is a nice 
specimen of 46, 6 ft. 1 in high with a beautiful little nose a little over 3 in. 
long, broad shoulders, long arms, and the finest pair of knock knees that 
ever exchanged salutations with each other. 

But to be serious. Our necessities are always pressing, and when an 
old garment can be mended no longer, it often creates a distressing debt to 
procure a new one. Eternal blessings on the kind hearts that profer such 
aid. They can hardly send it to the wrong missionary, whether to my fam- 
ily or not.*® 


The reception of a box from the East was an event long to 
be remembered in the life of a missionary and his family. One 
gave a description of the events that transpired before the open- 
nomen " 
35 Cephas Washburn, Bentonville, Arkansas, December 8, 1843, to Milton Badger. 
36 W. B. Brown, Spring Place, Georgia, March 1, 1851, to Milton Badger. 

37 William A. Taylor, Jonesville, Virginia, March 5, 1851, to Charles Hall. 
38 Levi R. Morrison, Glade Spring, Virginia, March 1, 1851, to Milton Badger. 
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ing of a box that had been expected for many months. After 
the box had been taken into the living room, the whole family 
was called in for prayer. Following the prayer the missionary 
explained to his small children that the box had been sent by God, 
since he had put it into the heart of the good New England 
women to assemble it. Then followed the opening, when it was 
discovered that each article sent was “just what was needed.” 


Cases of bodily harm due to premeditated violence were 
rare, but the missionaries occasionally had to contend with this, 
or at least threats of it. John G. Fee, who made himself some- 
what offensive to many of his neighbors because of his deter- 
mination to exclude slaveholders from church membership, was 
threatened several times because of his position in regard to 
slavery. On one occasion a group of his enemies hired a man to 
beat Fee as he journeyed to one of his appointments.* 


This he attempted to do as I passed through a piece of woodland 
country of some three miles in width. Unexpectedly a friend rode some 6 
miles that morning to hear me preach and stayed to go with me to my after- 
noon appointment, and just as Hannaks and his comrade made their attack 
or sally forth, up came a third friend. Hannaks could do nothing but 
curse and threaten until I got to my appointment. . . . after preaching, in 
company with my wife and another friend started for home, ten miles 
distant. On the way was again attacked by Hannaks; but finding he could 
not get his hands upon me, he jumped from his horse and threw three 
or four stones with great violence at me.... 


The assailant was prosecuted and found guilty. Similar 
attacks were reported by other missionaries, especially when 
they had been active in opposing slavery or whiskey. 

Other hardships which the missionaries experienced on the 
frontier varied widely with the individual cases. One felt that 
the lack of religious companionship such as he had at Princeton 
with fellow students was the worst thing which he faced.“ To 
another the long separation from loved ones in New England 
was the severest trial.“* The excessive amount of pork in the 
diet was distasteful to still another.” Sleeping on “scaffolds and 
sitting on stools” irritated others.“* And so the individual hard- 
ships varied with individual tastes. 


39 John G, Fee, Cabin Creek, Kentucky, January 1, 1848, to Milton Badger and 
Charles Hall. 

40 William Sicles, Winchester, Virginia, December 3, 1827, to Charles Hall. 

41 Daniel Gould, Tabor, North Carolina, June 23, 1828, to Absalom Peters. 

42 Alanson Benedict, Quincy, Florida, February 23, 1829, to Absalom Peters. 

43 Hervey Woods, Litchfield, Arkansas, May 19, 1835, to Absalom Peters, 
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Despite all these hardships, nearly any one of the mission- 
aries would have chosen the same course over again had he that 
choice to make after having experienced something of the sacri- 
fices involved. A statement by one of the missionaries doubtless 
expresses the attitude of all of them: 

And notwithstanding we have to contend with difficulties and priva- 
tions. Yet I do not regret that my steps have been turned to this field. 
Our situation is often such, that when one sack of flour or meal is out we 
do not know where the next is to come from, and frequently my horse 
must stand in the stable a week at a time with nothing to eat except a little 
hay evening and morning, yet these are but small sacrifices for Him who 
gave his life a ransom for his people.** 


44 Lee C. Brown, Dug Spur, Virginia, January 7, 1854, to the American Home 
Missionary Society. 








BUCER’S PLAN FOR THE JEWS 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that at the beginning 
of the Christian church the Christians were persecuted by the 
Jews." Later the Jews were persecuted by the Christians. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the hatred between the 
two increased. Finally the Jews were banished from Eng- 
land, Spain, France, and other states of Europe until they were 
allowed to dwell only in parts of Italy, Germany, and Poland.’ 
When the Reformation began, the Protestants were faced by 
many problems in their attempts to organize a purified church. 
One of these problems was whether Jews should be allowed to 
live among Christians. The first of the leading Reformers to 
deal systematically with this problem was Martin Bucer of 
Strasbourg. 


Martin Bucer was particularly gifted as an organizer. In 
a time when the spirit of the age was what might be called a 
“planned economy” in church affairs, he was especially active in 
drafting church constitutions. In addition to taking the lead in 
the development of the ecclesiastical organization of his own 
city, he rendered the same service to many other cities and states 
in Germany.” Among the states which called upon him for as- 
sistance was Hesse, and there he came face to face with the 
problem of the Jews.* 

Philip, landgrave of Hesse, first took measures for the or- 
ganization of the Evangelical church in his principality in 1526. 
These efforts, however, were incomplete and failed to establish 
an adequate church constitution. During the next eleven years, 
various ordinances were issued which gave the Hessian church 
a working basis.” Finally, in 1538, Landgrave Philip called 
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The opinions on religious toleration and the treatment of the Jews stated in this 
paper are not presented as the opinions of the author. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., XIII, 57. 

H, Eells, Martin Bucer (New Haven, 1931), 119. 

Ibid., 238-242. 

W. Koehler, Hessische Kirchenverfassung im Zeitalter der Reformation (Giessen, 
1894), 4-34, 
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Martin Bucer to his aid in order to systematize and complete the 
organization of the Hessian church. This was done by the Or- 
dinance of Ziegenhain, issued by the Synod of Ziegenhain, 
November 29, 1538.° At the same time that this ordinance was 
being formulated, Bucer and the Hessian theologians were asked 
to pass judgment on the question of the Jews. Here was a relig- 
ious group that did not fit into the new Hessian ecclesiastical 
system. What should be done with them? Should they be per- 
secuted as they had been for centuries, or should the Protestants 
adopt a more tolerant attitude toward them than the Catholics 
had done? 


The problem of the Jews was brought to the front by a 
petition called “Proposals for Toleration of the Jews,” which 
was submitted to the landgrave apparently in November, 1538, 
at the time of the synod, or soon afterwards. These proposals 
were anonymous, but their general character shows that they 
were not the work of the Jews alone. It is probable that some of 
the landgrave’s counselors, or even the prince himself, had a 
hand in writing them. Ina series of seven articles they offered 
the following compromise arrangement for tolerating the Jews: 


1. That they be permitted to buy and sell in cities where 
there were no guilds, since there they could not injure 


the guilds. 

That they be obliged to carry on all their business 
honestly, without contriving any dishonest business or 
finance, and that they be punished in case they did. 


3. That no Jew should engage in money lending for gain 
or usury, but they might lend small amounts to any 
person. But in such a case it must be done under civil 
supervision and a just interest should be given. 

4. That the Jews should have special supervisors for them- 

selves to point out those deserving punishment and to 

see that they were punished by the Jews themselves in 
their own way. 

That each Jew should pay the landgrave a tax for pro- 

tection, either the traditional amount, or whatever the 

prince should tax him. 

6. That they should go to “preaching.” 


6 Ibid., 34, 
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7. That they should not argue about their religious be- 
liefs." 


The most noticeable feature of these proposals is that they 
place economic arrangements first and state them more fully than 
the religious articles. Also, it is significant that the article con- 
cerning money lending is ambiguous and leaves plenty of room 
for interpretations that would make it meaningless. 

These proposals were submitted to Bucer and the leading 
Hessian theologians (who had gathered at a synod in Cassel), 
in order that they might give Philip their opinion on them.* 
Little is known about Bucer’s relations with the Jews before this 
time. There is a record in one of his later pamphiets (1546) 
that he was accused by the Catholics of being the chiid of Jewish 
parents and that he emphatically denied the assertion, regarding 
it as a slander.” The city of Strasbourg, while tolerating the 
Jews religiously, had adopted a strict ordinance in 1530 by which 
they were forbidden to engage in any financial activities.” 
Consequently, it is safe to say that Bucer was already prejudiced 
against the Jews before he considered their case. With the help 
of a group of Hessian preachers he composed a substitute plan 
for tolerating the Jews, known as the Cassel Advice. While 
there is no direct evidence that it was composed by Bucer alone, 
there can be little doubt that he had the guiding hand in its 
composition, even if he did not write it, because his name 
stands at the top of those who signed the document. Moreover, 
he was the acknowledged religious leader in Hesse at the time, 
and letters which he wrote later show that he felt responsible for 
the plan. It was also signed by Rymeus, Melander, Lening, 
Winther, Pistorius, and Kauffungen.” 

The Cassel Advice divided the problem of Jewish toleration 
into two subordinate problems. First, should the Jews be toler- 
ated at all? Second, in case they were tolerated to the extent 
of allowing them to live among Christians, what should be the 
conditions under which they should be required to live? 

Should the Jews be tolerated at all? In dealing with this 
problem the Cassel Advice considered the case of religious tol- 
eration in general, as well as the case of the Jews in particular. 


7 M. Bucer, Von den Juden (Strasbourg, 1539), Ai. 

8 Koehler, op. cit., 34-35; Bucer, op. cit., A. 

9 M, Bucer, Der CXX Psalm (Strasbourg, 1546), 2. 

10 A, Glaser, Geschichte der Juden in Strassburg (1894), 26. 
11 Bucer, Von den Juden, Aii-Biii. 
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It laid down five fundamental principles upon which any deci- 
sion in the matter must be founded. The first principle was that 
there was only one true religion, which should be upheld above 
everything else. This naturally involved the punishment of all 
differing religions, because theoretically all differing religions 
would be false. It was the duty of the magistrates to protect 
the true religion and this function obligated them, so the preach- 
ers said, to punish all other beliefs.’* The second principle upon 
which they based their decision was the evil record of the Jews. 
This record convicted the Jews of dishonesty, harsh treatment 
of Christians, and other misdemeanors which cancelled any 
claim that they might have to toleration. For example, the 
Jews considered it a religious service to cheat the Gentiles. Such 
a belief made them a menace.’* The third principle was the con- 
demnation of the Jews by God. In Deuteronomy God had con- 
demned the Jews to severe punishment, if they proved unfaith- 
ful. This condemnation the preachers found expressed in the 
thirteenth, seventeenth and twenty-eighth chapters of Deuter- 
onomy.’* For those who have not read these chapters recently 
a brief quotation from the last part of Deuteronomy XIII will be 
enlightening. ‘ 


If thou shalt hear say in one of thy cities, which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee to dwell there, saying, Certain men, the children of Belial, 
are gone out from among you, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their 
city, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which ye have not known; then 
shalt thou enquire, and make search, and ask diligently ; and, behold, if it be 
truth, and the thing certain, that such abomination is wrought among you; 
thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the 
sword, destroying it utterly, and all that is therein, and the cattle thereof, 
with the edge of the sword. And thou shalt gather all the spoil of it into 
the midst of the street thereof, and shalt burn with fire the city, and all the 
spoil thereof every whit, for the Lord thy God: and it shall be an heap 
for ever: it shall not be built again. And there shall cleave nought of the 
cursed thing to thine hand: that the Lord may turn from the fierceness of 
his anger, and shew thee mercy, and have compassion upon thee, and 
multiply thee, as he hath sworn unto thy fathers. 


In the same chapter the faithful are ordered to kill any prophet 
of a different religion and to stone to death even those closest 
and dearest to them, wife, sister, brother, or child, if they tried to 
entice them to serve some false god. A fourth principle of the 





12 Ibid., Aii. 
13 Ibid., Aiil, Bii, 
14 Ibid., Ain, Bii. 
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Cassel Advice was that all forms of economic rivalry with the 
Jews must be avoided. Their past showed them to be given to 
sharp practices and, since it was not fitting that Christians should 
meet their sharp practices by sharper ones, the best solution was 
to eliminate business relations with them.”® Fifth, the problem 
must be treated as an existing condition, not as a theory. While 
in one aspect it was a theoretical question, it must also be viewed 
as a practical one. It was one thing to work out a policy at the be- 
treated as an existing condition, not as a theory. While in one 
aspect it was a theoretical question, it must also be viewed as a 
practical one. It was one thing to work out a policy at the be- 
ginning and another to deal with a situation that involved old 
customs and traditions. Due to the long established practice 
of the emperors and the bishops, the Jews were already firmly 
established in Europe. Since this was the situation, some method 
must be found by which they might be allowed to live among 
Christians and yet the commands of Deuteronomy would not be 
broken, nor the faithfulness of believers to the one true religion 
betrayed.”° 


Taking this practical view of the matter, the Cassel Advice 
proposed several regulations by which Jews might be allowed 
to live among Christians and yet the magistrates would not be 
false to their duty to uphold the one, true religion. One group 
of regulations was religious. These they placed first, not last, as 
the Jews’ Proposals had done. In order that the Jews should 
avoid giving injury to the Christian religion, they should take 
an oath to do no harm to Christ and his religion; to use only 
the teaching of Moses and the prophets; and to put aside any 
Talmudic teaching. They should not be allowed to build any 
new synagogues. Moreover,. they should promise not to argue 
with any Christian about his religion in any way, except with 
certain preachers appointed for the purpose of disputing with 
them. The reason for this regulation was “that those not well 
grounded in the Scriptures may be easily led astray.” Finally, 
they should come with their wives and children to “the preach- 
ing” especially provided for them.” 


Another group of regulations aimed at preventing an econ- 





15 Ibid., B-Bii, 
16 Ibid., Aiii. 
17 Ibid., Aiii-B, 
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omic dominance by the Jews. These were just as strict as the 
religious ones. The Proposals made by the Jews were completely 
rejected and instead it was suggested that the Jews should be 
excluded from all forms of money lending, from commerce, and 
from industry. Since, however, many of the Jews were already 
in possession of money or other property, an exception might be 
made to this rule by which the state would take charge of the 
Jews’ money and loan it for them to the poor at five per cent 
interest. This interest would be returned to the Jews. In this 
way the poor, who had been exploited by the Jews, would be 
benefited and the Jews would not be dishonestly treated. In 
order that the Jews might have means of making a living, the 
preachers proposed that they be allowed to engage in any work 
which was subordinating, wearisome, and ungainful; for ex- 
ample, mining, ditch digging, masonry, stone and wood cutting, 
lime-burning, chimney sweeping, sewer cleaning, laundry work, 
carting of ashes, and the like. In addition, a reasonable tribute 
should be imposed upon the Jews according to their ability to pay. 
While their economic position was to be entirely subordinate, 
it was not intended to be unfair, for they should be protected in 
the work assigned to them and treated with pity and mercy by 
all Christians.** 


The preachers concluded their Advice with a suggestion 
that expressed clearly the double nature of the problem. On the 
basis of theory they recommended that the Jews should not be 
allowed to stay in Hesse. Then, as a matter of practice, they 
suggested an alternate proposal that, if the Jews were allowed 
to remain, they should be restricted in the way suggested.” 


Landgrave Philip decided that the Cassel Advice submitted 
by Bucer and his associates was two drastic. He wrote a letter 
to the mayor and council of Cassel advocating a milder treat- 
ment of the Jews. In this letter he was careful to give many 
arguments from both the Bible and reason why the Jews should 
be tolerated. He reminded the Cassel magistrates that Christ 
was a Jew and pointed out the virtues of the Jews as a race. 
Finally, he added several articles according to which the treat- 
ment of the Jews should be regulated. The most important of 
these articles provided that they should be tolerated for two 





18 Ibid., B-Biii. 
19 Ibid., Biii. 
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years and in the meantime the Cassel Advice of the preachers 
should remain in abeyance.” 

When Martin Bucer read the landgrave’s letter to the coun- 
cil of Cassel, he replied in defense of the Cassel Advice. While 
he respectfully admitted that the prince’s intentions were good, 
he pointed out that his interpretation of the Bible was mistaken. 
The prophecies of Paul and Jeremiah, which the landgrave had 
cited, were a reference, Bucer said, to Christian Jews. He re- 
minded Philip that in the past the Jews had shown no conscience 
about taking advantage of Christians. Moreover, it was one of 
the principles of good government that Christians should be fav- 
ored and false religions should be regarded with horror. Conse- 
quently, the more efficiently a government suppressed the Jews, 
the more faithful it was to its duty. In his opinion the curse 
described in the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy for dis- 
obedience undoubtedly applied to the Jews. Mercy was a fine 
thing and all right in its place, but even mercy required that the 
children of God should be protected just as sheep should be 
protected from wolves. The Jews must be held to a strict ac- 
count for their deeds according to the Mosaic law and not al- 
lowed to excuse themselves by appealing to the Talmud.” 

The matter might have ended there had not the Jews pub- 
lished a pamphlet in the first part of 1539 containing the Cassel 
Advice and the landgrave’s letter to the council of Cassel. This 
publication gave the impression that the landgrave disagreed 
with the preachers. <A certain person of importance in Hesse, 
whose name is not known, was puzzled by the situation and wrote 
to Bucer for an explanation of the affair. Bucer wrote a reply 
on May 10, 1539, which he also published in a book called Von 
den Juden, In this book he reprinted the Proposals of the Jews, 
the Cassel Advice, and his letter to the anonymous inquirer, but 
omitted the landgrave’s letter with his own reply.” 

In his letter to the unknown inquirer Bucer added a number 
of arguments to those already stated in the Cassel Advice and 
in his letter to the landgrave. Some of these were to show that 
the landgrave was not in disagreement with the preachers and 
some were arguments against toleration of the Jews. He stated 





20 M. Lenz, Briefwechsel Landgraf Philipp’s des Grossmiithigen von Hessen mit 
Bucer (Leipzig, 1880 ff.), I, 57-58. The fact that the landgrave’s letter is 
addressed to the magistrates of Cassel may indicate that the first proposals were 
made by the magistrates of that city as the basis for local regulations, 

21 Ibid., 59-60. 

22 M. Bucer, Von den Juden, see especially Ci-Ciii. 
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that he suspected that the landgrave’s letter was composed by 
some of his counselors and not by the prince himself. Moreover, 
it had been surreptitiously printed without Philip’s consent. The 
landgrave was not offended by the Cassel Advice, but merely 
was moved by his natural generosity.“* As for the Jews, they 
were closer to the papists than to the Protestants, Bucer said.” 
They were no longer God’s chosen people, because they had 
become enemies of Christ and of the children of God. True, 
Jesus was a Jew, but his connection with the Jewish race was 
purely physical. The bond between Christians was not physical 
but spiritual, and by this spiritual bond Christ was united with 
Christians, not with Jews. Christ died for Christians, while the 
Jews robbed them.* So exorbitant was the amount of usury that 
they took from Christians, Bucer claimed, that the Jews them- 
selves would consider it a sin to take as much from other Jews. At 
the same time it was true that the patriarchs and fathers of the 
Christian church were Jews, and for their sake Christians should 
help the Jews in so far as it was possible to do so without harm- 
ing others.*° 


Turning to another aspect of the question, Bucer asserted 
that God had always ordained that unbelievers should serve be- 
lievers. While such service was a punishment, it might have sev- 
eral good results. It might cause others to shun the error of the 
Jews when they saw its evil consequences. It might even lead 
some of the Jews to see that they were wrong and so result in 
their conversion.** At any rate, the mode of punishment pre- 
scribed in the Cassel Advice could not be condemned as harsh- 
ness, he declared, because it was necessary in order to protect 
law-abiding Christians, and besides it was milder than the treat- 
ment the Jews would have meted out had they been in power.” 


23 Lbid., Ciil. 

24 Ibid., Ci. 

25 Ibid., Ciii-D. Bucer had taken this same attitude in his commentaries; namely, 
that since the Jews did not have the same spirit as Abraham, they could claim 
nothing through their spiritual descent as a race from him. In his commentaries 
Bucer was interested only in the Jew’s relation to God’s plan of salvation, not 
in their status in the world of his day (see especially M. Bucer, Enarrationes 
Perpetuae, in sacra quatuor evangelia ... Enarratio Martini Buceri in Evangelion 
secundum Iohannem, Strasbourg, 1530, p. 60 C). 

26 M. Bucer, Von den Juden, Diii. 

27 Ibid, Dii. 

28 Ibid., Diii, In 1543 Luther published a book entitled Von den Juden und ihren 
Liigen (D. Martin Luthers Werke, Weimar, 1920, LIII, 412-552) in which he 
discussed at length all the aspects of the controversies between Jews and 
Christians and provided his followers with a store of arguments to use against 
the Jews. He condemned the Jews unreservedly. In two brief passages he dealt 
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Bucer’s plan for the Jews, as expressed in the Cassel Ad- 
vice, his letter to the landgrave and his pamphlet Von den Juden, 
is a cross-section of his attitude on the general question of reli- 
gious toleration and of how he would apply it in a concrete ex- 
ample. When his discussion of the case is boiled down to its 
essential elements, it is evident that three considerations seemed 
of chief importance to him. First, the vicious conduct of the 
Jews in the past, as he saw it, was a most important reason for 
exiling them, or at least for punishing them. Second, he con- 
sidered it vitally important that Christianity and Christians 
should be protected both from any false religion and from any 
injurious treatment. Third, he held that God’s determination to 
punish the Jews did not merely justify Christians in discriminat- 
ing against the Jews—it actually required every Christian state 
to spare no effort to see that the punishment was duly inflicted 
upon them. 


While Bucer expressed such extreme opinions on the mat- 
ter of tolerating the Jews, it is doubtful if he really took the 
affair to heart. It seems to have been merely a minor episode 
in his life. In his voluminous correspondence with the landgrave 
after this time, there is no mention of the Jews. Never after- 
wards, so far as is known, did he try to make Philip change the 
mildness of the policy adopted in the orders to the city of Cassel, 
and in none of his books did he take occasion to attack the Jews. 
He was not interested in pushing a policy of intolerance. His 
opinion was called for, he gave it with candor and care, and then 
let the matter drop. 


with the question whether Jews should be allowed by the state to live among 
Christians, and, if so, under what circumstances. His answer to this question 
may be summarized in the following statements, No attempt should be made to 
convert the Jews, because such an effcrt would be certain to fail. Their synagogues 
and schools should be burned. All their sacred books should be taken away, 
including the Bible. Their rabbis should be forbidden to teach under pain of 
death. The state should not provide them with any protection and they should 
be made to stay at home. Not only should usury be forbidden them, but their 
gold and silver should also be taken away and used for poor relief. The young 
people ought to be taught toilsome crafts so that they would earn their bread in 
“‘the sweat of their brow.’’ Even the worship of God and the right to speak 
His name should be forbidden them in order to avoid blasphemy. After suggesting 
these regulations for the treatment of the Jews Luther concluded that such 
regulations would be a mistake and that the only satisfactory solution of the 
problem was to exile the Jews forever (see especially, Luther, Von den Juden, 
Weimar ed., LIII, 419, 522-526, 536-537). Nowhere in the book did Luther mention 
Bucer’s program for the Jews or refer to the Strasbourg reformer. Luther 
differs from Bucer in that he offers no workable scheme by which Jews might 
have a place in the social order of a Christian state, 











THE BRADFORD MANUSCRIPT 
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The record of Governor William Bradford, in his own 
hand, presenting the story of the founders of Plymouth from 
1606-1646, originally bore only the title, “Or PLiImorn 
PLANTATION.” Now it is referred to as the “History of 
Plymouth Plantation,’ or “The Bradford History,’ or “The 
Bradford Manuscript.” This important document has had an 
eventful career. For many years it was lost, and then under 
strange circumstances it was found not in some hidden place in 
this country but in England. It is the purpose of this paper to un- 
fold the steps in that discovery, and to follow the events which led 
finally to the return of the valuable holograph to the United 
States. 


Governor Bradford died in 1657. We know now that the man- 
uscript passed from father to son for a few generations. Upon it 
is to be found this notation: “The book was rit by Govener 
William bradford and given to his son mager William Bradford 
And by him to his son mager John bradford. rit by me Samuel 
bradford mach 20, 1705.” It is further known today that it 
finally reached the hands of the Reverend Thomas Prince, an - 
historian and antiquarian of colonial days. John Bradford 
signified his willingness to let Prince “lodge” the manuscript in 
the New England Library, “only yt He might have the Perusal 
of it while he lived.”* This library was in the tower of The 
Old South Church in Boston. When Prince died 
in 1858 he left his own remarkable library to the 
New England Library and decreed that “‘no Person shall borrow 
any Book or Paper therefrom.’” In the tower of historic Old 
South Church the Bradford manuscript was supposed to be 
safe, but it was not. It disappeared. After it had been found and 
printed, there appeared this editorial preface: “The History of 
Plymouth Plantation by William Bradford, the second Governor 


1 Justin Winsor, ‘‘Governor Bradford’s Manuscript History,’’ in Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston, 1882), XIX, 110. 
2 Ibid., 113. 
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of the colony, after having remained in manuscript for more 
than two hundred years, is now given to the public in its present 
form.””® 
It seems strange that this writing of Bradford’s, so valuable 
in itself and so frequently used by others as source material, 
had not been published in the early days. There is much of 
Bradford in Mourt’s Relation or Journal of the Beginning and 
Proceedings of the English Plantation settled at Plymouth in 
New England (1622). Nathaniel Morton made use of the 
Bradford manuscript in his New England’s Memorial, published 
in 1669; William Hubbard also used it in preparing his History 
of New England; Cotton Mather had certainly seen this work 
before he wrote Magnalia; and it is known that it was used by 
Prince in his Chronological History of New England; and by 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson in 1767 in his History of 
Massachusetts Bay.’ Because Hutchinson had used the Bradford 
material in his writings, some have believed that he had it in his 
possession when he left this country for England, and took it 
with him. Others feel that this is not likely in view of the fact 
that such use as Hutchinson made of the document would have 
had to be in accordance with the rule in Prince’s will, and that 
he would not have been permitted to remove it from the custody 
of the wary deacons of the Old South Church. It is probable 
that the Histor y was stolen by the British at the time of their 
occupation of Boston in 1775-6 by some one of them who knew 
its value. In any event, it left our shores and was discovered 
in England in the library of the bishop of, London in his Fulham 
Palace. | 
One day in 1885, John Wingate Thornton, an antiquarian of 
3oston, was lounging in Burnham’s book shop in that city. 
Casually he picked up a copy of the 1846 edition of the History 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, a dull book by 
Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford. The first edition had 
been published two years before. Mr. Thornton thought he recog- 
nized a similarity in some of the quotations to passages in the 
Bradford manuscript. He turned the book over to Mr. J. S. 
Barry, a member of the New England Genealogical Society. 
Mr. Barry, at the time, was writing a History of Massachusetts, 
and was deeply interested in what Mr. Thornton had brought to 
him. He, too, observed familiar passages. Footnotes revealed the 


3 Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation (Boston, 1856), Editorial Preface, iii. 
4 William T. Davis, Bradford’s History, Introduction, 16. 
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fact that Bishop Wilberforce’s material had been secured from 
an old manuscript in the library of the bishop of London at 
Fulham Palace. 

Mr. Barry consulted at once with Charles Deane, whom 
President Eliot called “the master of historical investigation.” 
Mr. Deane immediately communicated with the Reverend Joseph 
Hunter, one of the vice-presidents of the Society of Antiquaries 
in London. The Rev. Mr. Hunter promptly replied that he had 
investigated the matter, that he had seen the manuscript, and 
“that there is not the slightest doubt that the manuscript is 
Governor Bradford’s own autograph.’”® He also reported on the 
notations upon the manuscript indicating how it had passed from 
father to son and finally from John Bradford to Thomas Prince. 
He wrote to Mr. Deane that “there is also in the handwriting of 
Prince a memorandum, dated June 4, 1728, showing how he 
obtained it from Mr. John Bradford. It also appears to have been 
in the New England Library. And finally the written pages are 
270, the number named by Prince, and subsequently by Dr. 
Young.’ On April 12, 1855, it was announced in a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society that the Bradford history 
had been found in the library of the bishop of London at 
Fulham Palace. Arrangements were made by the Society for its 
publication. An edition was published with the title, Bradford’s 
History of Plymouth Plantation, 1856, Boston. Published for 
the Society by Little, Brown and Co. The preface, most inter- 
esting in its details, was written by Mr. Deane. 


Thus it took from 1844, the date of the publication of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s history of the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica, to 1855 for scholars to detect the references to America’s 
priceless heritage. The bishop had sent a copy of his book to 
Mr. Edward Everett, our minister to London. Mr. Everett had 
read it, but discovered nothing. In 1848 the Rev. James S. M. 
Anderson published 4A History of the Colonial Church, In it 
he made references to a manuscript “in possession of the Bishop 
of London.” But no one paid attention to this comment. In 
1855 the Congregational Board published Mourt’s Relation, 
but knew nothing of the Bradford History, for they said, “the 
most diligent search of historians and antiquarians had failed to 
find it entire.” But in 1855 the Bradford manuscript was 
5 Editorial Preface, vii, Bradford’s History (1856). 


6 Ibid. 
7 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XIX, 118. 
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actually found. Yet many events occurred before it became again 
the possession of the United States. 


Robert C. Winthrop, in 1860, through John _ Sinclair, 
archdeacon of Middlesex, urged the bishop of London to give 
up the Bradford document, and proposed that the Prince of 
Wales, who was about to come to America, should present it 
to the people of Massachusetts. The archdeacon was of the 
opinion that the Queen could transfer it, but the bishop was insis- 
tent that it could be done only by an act of Parliament. The 
attorney-general, Sir Fitzroy Kelley, approved the plan and 
regarded it ‘‘an exceptional act of grace.’ The bishop’s refusal 
prevailed and nothing came of Mr. Winthrop’s efforts and those 
of the archdeacon. Another attempt to persuade the bishop was 
made in 1869. Justin Winsor,* then superintendent of the Boston 
Public Library, tried through the United States minister to 
England, John Lothrop Motley. Once more the bishop refused, 
and repeated his former statement that it would require an act 
of Parliament. Initiative was then taken in England. Benja- 
min Scott, chamberlain of London, in 1881, suggested through 
the newspapers that restitution be made. President Garfield had 
been assassinated, and it was declared that the return of the 
Bradford manuscript at that time would reveal England’s 
sympathy and kindliness of feeling toward the United States. 
The bishop still refused. It was not until George F. Hoar,’ then 
senator from Massachusetts, visited England in 1896 that real 
progress was made toward recovering the long-lost treasure. 
The senator had this matter on his mind all the way across 
the Atlantic and determined that he would see’’ the document, 
and would do all in his power to have it restored to those who 
rightfully owned it. He spoke of it as “the most precious manu- 
script on earth, unless we recover one of the four gospels as it 
came in the beginning from the pen of the evangelist.” 


Senator Hoar secured an interview with the bishop of 
London and was shown the coveted prize. The senator actually 
held in his hands the folio, bound in parchment, once white but 
now grimy and much the worse for wear, cracked and scaled— 
the Bradford manuscript. He read the records on the fly-leaf and 
then said to his host :‘‘ My Lord, I am going to say something 
"8 See footnote i 


9 George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years, II, 235. 
10 Mr, Charles Deane, on a visit to England in 1866, saw the Bradford History. 
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which you may think rather audacious. I think this book ought 
to go back to Massachusetts.” The bishop replied, ‘I did not 
know you cared anything about it.” Said the senator: “If there 
were in existence in England a history of King Alfred’s reign 
for thirty years, written by his own hand, it would not be more 
precious in the eyes of Englishmen than this manuscript is to 
us.” To this His Lordship answered: “I think myself that it 
ought to go back and if it depended on me it would have gone 
back before this. But many of the Americans who have been here 
have been commercial people, and did not seem to care about it 
except as a curiosity. I suppose I ought not to give it up on my 
own authority. It belongs to me in my official capacity, and not 
as private or personal property. I think I ought to consult the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. And indeed,” he added, “I think I 
ought to speak to the Queen about it. We should not do such a 
thing behind Her Majesty’s back.”** Senator Hoar told the bishop 
that when he got home he would have a proper application made 
from some of our literary societies, and ask that it be given con- 
sideration. Before he left England, the senator saw Thomas F. 
Bayard, United States ambassador to Great Britain, and told 
him the story of his experience with the bishop of London. The 
ambassador was deeply interested and promised that he would 
do all he could to forward the matter. 


Upon his return to this country, Senator Hoar communi- 
cated with Mr. Richard Olney, secretary of state in President 
Cleveland’s cabinet. Mr. Olney took a kindly interest in the 
movement to recover the “ancient memorial” of Governor Brad- 
ford, and wrote to Mr. Bayard in London that “the Administra- 
tion desired he should do everything in his power to promote 
the application.”” Formal application for the return to the United 
States of the Bradford Manuscript was then made through 
various societies, as Senator Hoar had suggested. The groups” 
and the persons representing them were as follows: 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Senator George F. Hoar 
Stephen Salisbury 
Edward Everett Hale 
Samuel A. Green 





11 G. F. Hoar, op. cit., II, 237. 
12 Lhe Bradford History (Boston, State Printers, 1908), Introduction, li. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 


Charles Francis Adams 
William Lawrence 


Charles W. Eliot 


THE PILGRIM SOCIETY OF PLYMOUTH 


Arthur Lord 
William M. Evarts 
William T. Davis 


Tue NEw ENGLAND SOCIETY FoR NEw YORK 


Charles C. Beaman 
Joseph H. Choate 
J. Pierpont Morgan 


TuHeE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Governor Roger Wolcott 


The following record reveals the fact that the application had 
been received” and that it was at least “placed on file :” 


CoNSISTORY COURT OF THE DIOCESE oF LONDON 


In the matter of the application of the Honorable Thomas Francis 
Bayard, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in London of 
the United States of America, for the delivery to him, on behalf of the 
President and Citizens of said States, of the original manuscript book 
entitled and known as the Log of the Mayflower. 

Produced in Court this 25th day of March, 1897, and marked with 
the letter A. 

1 Deans Court Harry W. Lee 

Doctors Commons Registrar 


The registrar spoke of “The Log of the Mayflower.” When 
this book was catalogued in the library of the bishop of London, 
it was listed under the title, ‘““The Log of the Mayflower,” and 
no reference was made in it to William Bradford. It was clear to 
all, however, by this time, that it was the Bradford manuscript 
which had been applied for, and that it was that same document 
to which the registrar referred when he used the title “The Log 
of the Mayflower.” 

Ambassador Bayard had received suggestions from Secretary 
Olney, rather than instructions. He believed an _ informal 
procedure to be the wiser one, for he could work officially only 
through the foreign office. This he did not wish to do and so 
he presented his petition to the Episcopal Consistorial Court. On 


13 Ibid., iv. 
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April 12, 1897, the court issued its decree.’ It was a lengthy 
document, couched in typical legal phraseology. When simplified 
it meant that the petition had been granted. Imagine the joy of 
Mr. Bayard when he was summoned to the court on April 29, 
1897, and informed of this fact. As he entered, the bishop arose, 
and with a few gracious words placed the Bradford manuscript 
in the hands of the ambassador. On the same day, Mr. Bayard 
signed a receipt’’ for the book, in which he agreed to do all that 
the decree instructed him to do. He was “‘to convey and deliver 
in person the said manuscript Book to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the United States of 
America at his official Office.” 

On May 22, 1897, Governor Wolcott, of Massachusetts, 
issued a call for a joint session of the legislature to be held at 
11 A. M. on Wednesday, May 26, for “the formal presentation 
to the Governor of the Commonwealth of the Bradford Manu- 
script History by Ambassador Bayard.” At this joint session 
addresses were made by Senator Hoar,’® Mr. Bayard," and the 
Governor. The senator gave an account of the efforts leading up 
to the final recovery of the manuscript. It was a strange coinci- 
dence that the bishop of London believed that the archbishop of 
Canterbury should be consulted. When the formal application 
was received in London, the archbishop of Canterbury was then 
the former bishop of London himself. Further, his successor had 
received a degree from Harvard University and was most 
friendly toward our country. Mr. Bayard told of his experience 
when the book was delivered into his hands, and then stated 
simply, “and here it is today.”” He reminded the legislature that 
it was an act of kindness and courtesy on the part of England; 
and it was in part due, no doubt, to a similar kindness on the 
part of the United States in surrendering, in 1867, some volumes 
of original manuscript material of the period of James I, which 
were discovered in the possession of the American Library 
Society in Philadelphia. 

The Bradford History was officially accepted by Governor 
Wolcott. The legislature passed appropriate resolutions “in 
appreciation of the generous and gracious courtesy _ that 
prompted this act of international good will.” Official receipt” 





14 Ibid., xxi. 
15 Ibid., xxxi. 
16 Ibid., xxxix. 
17 Ibid., Ix. 

18 Ibid., xxxv. 
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was sent by the governor to London on July 12, 1897. To this 
and to the resolutions the bishop replied :*° 
Fulham Palace, S. W. 
October 16, 1897 
Dear Sir: 

I would ask you to express to the Convention of the two branches of 
the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts my grateful 
thanks for the copy of their resolution of May 26, which was presented to 
me by Mr. Adams.”° 

I consider it a privilege to have been associated with an act of 
courtesy which was also an act of justice, in restoring to its proper place 
a document which is so important in the records of your illustrious 
Commonwealth. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. D. Coolidge, Esq. 


Clerk of the Convention M. London”! 


In his speech of acceptance of the Bradford Hrstory, 
Governor Wolcott said in part: 


The story of the departure of this precious work from our shores may 
never in every detail be revealed; but the story of its return will be read 
of all men, and will become a part of the history of this Commonwealth. 
There are places and objects so intimately associated with the world’s 
greatest men or with mighty deeds that the soul of him who gazes upon 
them is lost in a sense of reverent awe, as it listens to the voice that speaks 
from the past, in words like those which came from the burning bush, 
‘Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.’ The story here told is one of triumphant achievement, 
and not of defeat. 


The Governor continued: 

I venture to prophesy that for countless years to come and to untold 
thousands these mute pages shall eloquently speak of high resolve, great 
suffering and heroic endurance made possible by an absolute faith in the 
over-ruling providence of Almighty God.** 


And so this manuscript containing not only the record of 
first things in our country but also an “account at the end of the 
increase of those who came over with him’’** was finally dis- 
covered and returned to us. It can be seen in the State Library 
in the Capitol in Boston. Senator Hoar said of it, after it had 
been placed: “It is open at the spot which contains the Compact 





19 Ibid., xxvii. 

20 Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 

21 Mandell, by Divine Permission Lord Bishop of London. 
22 The Bradford History (Boston, 1908), Introduction, ]xxii. 
23 William Bradford’s list of passengers of the Mayflower. 
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made on board the Mayflower, the first written constitution in 
history. Many visitors gaze upon it every year. Few of them 
look upon it without a trembling of the lip and a gathering of 
mist in the eye. I am told that it is not uncommon that strong 
men weep when they behold it.”** Surely, ours is a goodly 
heritage. 





24 G. F. Hoar, op, cit., I, 241. 








THE PLAN OF UNION IN OHIO 


CHARLES L. ZORBAUGH 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


The operation of the Plan of Union in Ohio, while less 
spectacular in its effects than in New York, was equally impor- 
tant, and needs to be thoroughly understood by the student of 
the pioneer development of either Presbyterianism or Congre- 
gationalism in Ohio. 

It is not strange if in New York Congregational writers 
regarded the Plan as a misfortune, since all Congregational 
associations dissolved or became absorbed in the Presbyterian 
system. Yet in Ohio, too, where Congregationalism was more 
successful in surviving its influence, the reader of the papers 
of the Ohio Church History Society, a Congregational group, 
runs across such expressions as “those dark days of the preval- 
ence of the Plan of Union,” “the unclean thing,’ and 
descriptions of what seemed to them an unmixed calamity. 

One finds Presbyterian writers quite as unfriendly to the 
Plan. In his History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of 
Kentucky, Davidson says: 


So great were the abuses of this Plan of Union .. . that in the 
Western Reserve Synod (Ohio) out of one hundred and thirty-nine church- 
es, thirty were organized on the Presbyterian plan. The remaining hun- 
dred and thirty were Congregational or mixed. . . . This gross enormity 
was long concealed from the unconscious Presbyterians by these churches 
being reported as Presbyterian churches, and it was only by degrees that 
the truth was dragged to light. 


The truth is that the Plan of Union grew naturally and 
inevitably out of the conditions of the period, and had been 
prepared for by a long process of interpenetration, conference, 
and co-operative planning between the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in the East, and is more justly characterized by 
Professor Nichols as “a large endeavor in Christian organiza- 
tion conceived and carried out in a goodly spirit of Christian 
unity.” 

It is not my purpose in this article to review these processes, 
for the whole matter has been fully set out in Professor Nichols’ 
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article in Church History,’ to which the reader is referred. It 
is necessary, however, to keep in mind the missionary emergency 
and the close kinship between Presbyterianism and the type of 
Congregationalism then existing in Connecticut, if one is to 
understand the easy and friendly relations of the two bodies in 
Ohio during the pioneer period. 

The missionary emergency was pressing, and grew with 
startling rapidity. Hardly had the stream of immigration poured 
into western New York when events farther west lured it on 
into the Ohio wilderness. The historic Ordinance of 1787, estab- 
lishing the Northwest Territory, news of the first settlements 
at Marietta, Cincinnati, Gallipolis, and Manchester, and the 
Treaty of Greenville, in 1785, quieting the Indians, opened up a 
prospect irresistible to the home-seeking pioneers who began at 
once in increasing numbers to pour into Ohio. The northern 
stream, moving along the shore of Lake Erie from Buffalo, or 
up the Mahoning Valley from Pittsburgh, came mostly from 
New England and particularly Connecticut, which felt a special 
responsibility for “the new settlements” in northern Ohio, 
known as New Connecticut, or the Western Reserve. It was a 
stream overwhelmingly Congregational, and at once confronted 
the Connecticut General Association with an acute missionary 
problem. 

The Presbyterians meanwhile were facing a like missionary 
emergency. The earlier stream of settlers down the Ohio River 
and up its tributaries in the Scioto, Muskingum, and Miami 
valleys came largely from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Kentucky, and was rapidly filling up the country with Pres- 
byterians whose needs called loudly upon the synods and 
presbyteries farther east for help. The Ohio population increased 
with astonishing rapidity. In 1790 it was but 3,000; in 1800, 
42,156; in 1810, 230,760; in 1820, 581,434. In the Miami 
country, in the region of Manchester, Chillicothe, and Columbus, 
along the old Zane Trace at Lancaster, Zanesville and farther 
east, and in the neighborhood of Marietta and Athens, new 
groups of Presbyterians were constantly forming and appealing 
for men to serve them with the Gospel. “Send us men!” was the 
cry in the ears of every meeting of the General Assembly, a cry 
which rang no less insistently and loudly in the ears of the 
Connecticut General Association. 


1 R. H. Nichols, ‘‘ The Plan of Union in New York,’’ Church History, Vol. V, No. 1, 
29-51, Here the reader will find the full background of the Plan of Union. 
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A blatant godlessness in the new settlements helped to 
arouse the churches in the east. The Rev. Thomas Robbins, 
touring the Western Reserve in 1804, reports that he found 
Mesopotamia ‘“‘much inclined to infidelity”; Mentor given to 
“infidelity, immorality”; Willoughby “irritated at the presence 
of missionaries’; Newburgh “profaning the Sabbath”; Warren 
“openly hostile” ; Canfield ‘‘much inclined to infidelity” ; while in 
Burton he found “only two or three Christians,” and in Middle- 
field ‘‘scarcely anyone with serious thoughts upon religious 
subjects.” In Cleveland he found the people “loose in principles 
and conduct; few had heard a sermon or a hymn for eighteen 
months.* The Rev. Joseph Badger says of Painesville, “No one 
seemed to have the least regard for the Sabbath,” and speaks 
of hearing a “gross attack on Christianity” in a Fourth of July 
address at Hudson by the Hon. Benjamin Tappan.’ Dr. Hiram 
C. Haydn describes the sacrilegious processions that would 
form during services in the Old Stone Church in Cleveland, and 
march by the church and through the Public Square mocking the 
sacred elements of the holy communion with ribald shouts and 
laughter.* 

Revival awakenings, too, began to be heard of in these new 
Ohio settlements, Sparks from the Great Kentucky Revival 
caught and spread the strange new fire in southern Ohio and 
on the Western Reserve. Converts multiplied and the call to the 
churches in the east for help became more acute. Nor could it be 
forgotten that the Delawares, the Wyandottes, and other Indian 
tribes of Ohio were waiting for the gospel. 

So it came about that hearts and consciences in the East 
were stirred, and the organization of missionary societies began, 
the Connecticut General Association forming itself in 1797 into 
the Connecticut Missionary Society, and the Synod of Pitts- 
burgh, in like manner, forming itself into the Western Mission- 
ary Society in 1802. Long before these dates, however, the 
conferences had begun which led to the adoption in 1801 of the 
Plan of the Union by the General Association of Connecticut 
and the General Assembly, and to the close and cordial co- 
operation of the two missionary societies as they faced in Ohio 
a common missionary emergency. They needed each other. 


The wants of the mission field already opened to Christian effort in 





2 Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Papers, VI, 404. 
3 Joseph Badger, Memoir. 
4 H.C. Haydn, History of the Old Stone Church. 
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New York and Ohio demanded the united efforts of Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. .. . It was of the highest importance that there should 
be no denominational conflict or collision. The claims of missionary 
evangelization were felt by all parties to be paramount to all denomina- 
tional interests. 


Finding itself unable to furnish the men needed in the Western 
Reserve, the Connecticut Missionary Society entered into an 
arrangement with the Synod of Pittsburgh, under which mis- 
sionaries were appointed by the Synod and their salaries paid by 
the Connecticut Society, and when missionaries from Connecti- 
cut did arrive we read, “A most grateful welcome did the 
missionaries of the Connecticut Missionary Society receive from 
the members of the Ohio Poneny on their way to New 
Connecticut.” 


These happy relations and this close co-operation will not 
be fully understood without keeping in mind what so _ fully 
developed by ProfessorNichols in his article, that the Congre- 
gationalism of Connecticut was practically a modified form of 
Presbyterianism, that in 1788 the General Association of 
Connecticut had referred to the Saybrook Platform as “the 
constitution of the Presbyterian Church in Connecticut,” and 
that in 1799 the Hartford North Association of Ministers had 
said, “The constitution of the churches of Connecticut . is 
not Congregational, but contains the essentials of the govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, or the Presbyterian Church in 
America, particularly as it gives a decisive power to ecclesias- 
tical councils, and a Consociation, consisting of ministers and 
messengers, or lay representatives from the churches, is pos- 
sessed of substantially the same authority as Presbytery.’ 


Having sketched in this background, we may now remind 
ourselves of the provisions of the Plan of Union,* adopted in 
1801, and observe the course of events in Ohio. 

The famous Plan, heard of in the “new settlements” just as 
William Wick, the first Presbyterian minister, and Joseph 
Badger, the first Congregational missionary, were beginning 
their friendship at Youngstown, and their long co-operative 
labors on the Western Reserve, had four articles. It “strictly 
enjoined” on all missionaries that they “promote. . . a spirit of 
accommodation” between Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
5 R. H. Nichols, op. cit., 31. 


6 Minutes of the General Assembly, 1801, in Minutes of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U. 8. A., 1789-1820, 224-225. 
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It provided that a Congregational church “in the new settle- 
ments” might settle a Presbyterian minister and still ‘“conduct 
their discipline according to Congregational principles, settling 
their difficulties among themselves or by a council mutually 
agreed upon,” any difficulty arising between the church and the 
minister to be referred to his presbytery, if so agreed by both 
parties, or to a council of equal denominational membership. It 
laid down rules for the case of a Presbyterian church settling a 
Congregational minister, the church to manage its affairs in 
the Presbyterian way, difficulties to be referred to the minister’s 
Association, or to a council. In the fourth article it provided for 
the case of a church made up partly of Congregationalists and 
partly of Presbyterians, this to be regarded as “‘no obstruction 
to their uniting in one church and settling a minister.” In sucha 
case there was to be a “standing committee” with disciplinary 
authority, from whose decisions a Presbyterian could appeal to 
the presbytery, and a Congregationalist to “the body of male 
communicants.” By consent of the church, the Presbyterian 
might carry his appeal further to the Synod and the General 
Assembly, and the Congregationalist to ‘a mutual council.” A 
very important provision was added that if a standing committee 
should depute one of its members to attend the presbytery, “he 
may have the same right to sit and act in the Presbytery as a 
ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church.’ 


In Ohio, as in New York, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists proceeded to act in the spirit of the Plan of Union. In 
the central and southern parts of the state an atmosphere of 
fellowship and co-operative unity prevailed, illustrations of 
which I shall give presently. Let me first turn, however, to the 
Western Reserve where the Plan of Union found its most 
important field of operation. 


New Connecticut, or the Western Reserve, as it came to 
be known, lay between the parallels of 41 degrees and 42 degrees, 
2 minutes. It was a 62-mile wide strip running 120 miles west of 
the Pennsylvania state line, and included ten whole counties, 
Ashtabula, Lake, Geauga, Portage, Cuyahoga, Lorain, Medina, 
Erie, and Huron; most of Summit and Mahoning; three town- 
ships of Ashland, and one of Ottawa.* It was the tract reserved 
by Connecticut for its own use when on September 14, 1786, it 


7 Ibid., 224-225, 
8 W. W. Williams, History of the Fire Lands (1879), 9. 
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relinquished to the federal government its “ocean to ocean’”® 
claim under the original grant of Charles II. When, in 1795, 
this tract was sold to forty-eight persons forming the “Connecti- 
cut Land Company’ for $1,200,000, the present counties of 
Erie and Huron were reserved for homes for the residents of 
New London, Fairfield, Norwalk, Groton, Danbury, and New 
Haven whose homes in Connecticut had been destroyed by the 
British, and hence came to be known as “‘the Fire Lands.” 

Not till almost a decade after the first Ohio settlement at 
Marietta did the stream of New England pioneers begin to 
trickle into the Western Reserve. In 1797 they settled in the 
present townships of Cleveland and Newburgh, in 1789 in 
Youngstown,” and by 1801 Joseph Badger” found eleven families 
in Warren, eleven in Canfield, five or six in Boardman, five or 
six in Poland, one in Atwater, one in Vienna, three in Windham, 
one in Nelson, three in Hartford, five in Vernon, seven in 
Mesopotamia, two or three in Mantua, five in Newburgh, two 
in Cleveland, two in Painesville, four in Mentor, one in Euclid, 
one in Chagrin, ten in Austinburgh and about ten in Harpers- 
field. The Fourth of July celebration at Hudson in 1801 drew 
only thirty people. Churches at once began to be formed, nearly 
all of them Congregational. Austinburgh, “first Congregational 
church on the Reserve,” was organized October 24, 1801; the 
Hudson Church, September 4, 1802; the Hartford Church, 
September 16, 1803. The first church organized on the Western 
Reserve, however, was not Congregational, but the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Youngstown, organized in 1800, and its pastor, 
the Rev. William Wick, arrived on the Reserve just ahead of 
Joseph Badger, who made his appearance at Youngstown in the 
closing days of December, 1800, was made welcome in Mrs. 
Wick’s home, and rejoiced to find such fellowship in the Ohio 


wilderness. 


In 1803 the population of the Reserve was 1,144"° with no 
schools and no churches except for the four we have named. 
But now the pace quickened, and by January, 1805, there were 
sixty-four towns, twenty-four schools, seven churches, and 
twenty places of worship.* By the end of 1806 there must have 
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been nearly 10,000 settlers, for in 1810 the population had grown 
to 16,000. By this time it had become apparent to the Connecticut 
Missionary Society that it could not supply these new settlements 
with workers. The Congregationalists on the Reserve had honed 
for better support. An “Ecclesiastical Convention of New Con- 
necticut” had met in 1804, with seven churches represented,” 
and again at Smithfield April 15, 1805, with six churches 
represented, and had looked anxiously to Connecticut for men, 
but the work was at a standstill and there were practically no 
missionaries on the Reserve in the employ of the society. The 
difficulty as stated by the trustees was one arising from two 
sources, “an unusual call for candidates for the ministry among 
the old settlements, and an increase of the number of mission- 
aries employed by the other societies.”"* The penurious policy 
adopted by the Society at this time may have had something to 
do with the dearth of workers, for Joseph Badger, its first 
missionary on the Reserve, had had word in January, 1803, of 
a cut of salary from seven dollars per week to six dollars, and 
after repeated but unavailing protests had closed his labors with 
the Society on January 1, 1806, and had been accepted by the 
Western Missionary Society which promptly sent him on a 
mission to the Wyandotte Indians in the region of Sandusky.” 
Be this as it may, the Plan of Union had been devised for the 
very purpose of meeting such emergencies, and when, in Feb- 
ruary, 1807, the Connecticut Society applied to the Synod of 
Pittsburgh for young men for the Ohio settlements, it was 
quickly arranged that such men would be provided by the Synod 
and their salaries paid by the Connecticut Society. Under this 
‘plan, a group of Presbyterian missionaries accepted service 
under the Society, Abraham Scott, J. Leslie, Joshua Beer, James 
Boyd, John Bruce, and Thomas Barr.** William Wick himself, 
serving the Hopewell, Neshannoc, and Youngstown settlements, 
was employed by the Connecticut Society for part time mission- 
ary labors during the years 1808-1814. The coming of these new 
Presbyterian missionaries to care for the Congregational 
churches had much to do with the later course of events. They 
were not of the caliber of the earliest missionaries from New 
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England, as Badger, David Bacon, and others, nor of those 
who came a little later, and Kennedy describes them as 


good, pious men of sound doctrine, and laborious habits, but not as 
thoroughly educated nor perhaps as energetic and enterprising as the New 
England missionaries. Yet occupying the field during a period when the 
churches were taking form and complexion their influence was very im- 
portant. The Presbyterian features of polity were derived from them, 
as also somewhat of that decided Calvinism which has ever characterized 
the Presbyteries and Synod of the Reserve.’® 


After this important and perhaps decisive interregnum, 
Congregational leadership once more appeared with the arrival 
of “a constellation of ministers from New England .. . bringing 
with them, if not deeper piety, at least an invincible energy and 
perseverance, and an intellectual and _ theological culture 
unequalled by most of their predecessors.”” David Bacon 
returned to Tallmadge. Giles Hooker Cowles began his long 
pastorate at Austinburgh, and John Seward his yet longer 
service at Aurora, during which he organized no less than 
fourteen churches. Harvey Coe, at Hartford, Vernon, Kinsman, 
and Gustavus, became the first minister settled in northern Ohio 
for whole-time service. William Hanford entered upon his 
sixteen year pastorate at Hudson. N. B. Derrow at Painesville, 
John Field at Atwater, Simeon Woodruff at Tallmadge, Luther 
Humphrey at Burton and Claridon, and Joseph Treat at Wind- 
ham, began their labors. With such leadership it might have 
been expected that Congregational organization would have 
developed and dominated the field. It must be remembered that 
while at Youngstown, Warren, and Euclid there were Presby- 
terian churches, the twenty-nine churches that could be found 
on the Western Reserve in 1841 were overwhelmingly Congre- 
gational.** These ministers and churches now began to think of 
forming themselves into an Association, and it seemed likely 
that New Connecticut would develop an ecclesiastical pattern 
much the same as that of Old Connecticut. 


Unlike New York, Congregationalism in Ohio at this time 
never succeeded in organizing its churches into associations. 
In southern Ohio its churches were too few and scattered and 
though an association was formed, it languished and quickly 
died. The Western Reserve, however, in the year 1814 seemed 
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ready for an organization which would consolidate Congrega- 
tionalism and make it the prevailing and permanent type of 


church life. 


With this in mind the ministers and delegates of the 
churches assembled at Euclid on a November day to form their 
association, with the surprising and totally unexpected result of 
the organization of the Presbytery of Grand River !?* One man, 
Thomas Barr, the Presbyterian minister at Euclid, opposed the 
purpose of his brethren, and made a prolonged and strenuous 
objection on the ground that such an association would keep him 
“ecclesiastically separated from them,” an isolated Presbyterian, 
connected with a presbytery sixty or eighty miles away. Barr, 
single-handed, prevailed and “on November 8, 1814, the Grand 
River Presbytery was organized on the compromise Plan of 
Union. All ministers were to become members of the presbytery, 
though the churches were to retain their local Congregational 
form of church organization, if they so desired.” (The church 
at Tallmadge refused to join the presbytery, and several others 
later withdrew.) In this remarkable case it is highly improbable 
that the result was due to Barr’s eloquence, or to weariness with 
his stubbornness; neither would have overcome men who felt 
that a vital issue was at stake. It can only be understood in the 
light of the Plan of Union and the spirit of unity and co- 
operation which so strongly influenced the minds of both bodies 
in those days and evidently led Barr’s Congregational brethren 
to feel that it did not greatly matter either way. 


Barr, indeed, stands in a rather unfavorable contrast with 
the other men on the Reserve at this time. The prevailing 
temper was one of accommodation, denominational indifference, 
and willingness to unite in spite of individual preferences. After 
all, the differences between them were small. Were they not all 
Presbyterians in fact, most of them after the Connecticut order, 
to be sure, and being such could it greatly matter whether it was 
a consociation or a presbytery in which they found fellowship 
with each other on the Reserve? They lived and worked in a 
climate created by the Plan of Union. Badger takes it for 
granted and hardly mentions the Plan in his Memoir. He 
regularly attended presbytery and synod meetings, and was the 
first to poin the presbytery. His first years with the Connecticut 
22 For Thomas Barr’s full and interesting account, see Kennedy, op. cit., 162 ff. 
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Missionary Society were followed by years of service with the 
Western Missionary Society. And William Wick, the Presby- 
terian, was, as we have seen, for several years employed by the 
Connecticut Society. 

The mood of the time is well described by President 
Fairchild of Oberlin College, whose childhood memories reached 
back into the pioneer days on the Reserve. 


‘Congregational and Presbyterian churches held to the same West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms and looked back to a common or 
similar origin in the progress of the Reformation. So came “The Plan 
of Union.” The plan seemed a reasonable and a Christian one, and it is 
difficult today, with all the results before us, to say that anything better 
could have been done. 


The Congregational churches set up the standing committees 
called for by the Plan, but rarely did any member call for 
discipline by Presbyterian methods. External connections, 
however, were with some presbytery, not with an association. 
When presbytery met among them, the people attended the 
meeting and became interested in all the discussions, finding it 
essentially like a meeting of an Association, a season of edifica- 
tion and inspiration, except 

occasionally when some case of the deacons or older members felt as if 
they were wandering from the New England ways. But after 1815, for 
the next fifteen years and more, little of this sentiment was expressed, and 
no uneasiness appeared. The Plan of Union worked harmoniously, and 
the churches constituted one denomination instead of two. It was a de- 
nomination without a name. The system has sometimes been called Pres- 
byterianized Congregationalism, but that name was not used until the 
thing had passed away. The children brought up under the system were 
familiar with the name Presbytery, but never heard the word Congrega- 


tionalism or Association.”* 


Barr’s action and its result were decisive. The Western 
Reserve, which would otherwise have gone Congregational, 
became Presbyterian. In 1818 there were three presbyteries; 
the Hartford, the Grand River and the Portage. Five years 
later the Huron Presbytery was organized, and in 1825 these 
were united into the Synod of the Western Reserve. 

“Thus,” Professor Sweet remarks, “Presbyterianism had 
become completely triumphant in those regions where the Plan 
of Union had been most fully in operation.”*” Yes, but it was an 
24 J. F. Fairchild, ‘‘The Story of Congregationalism on the Western Reserve,’’ in 
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accommodation form of Presbyterianism. These presbyteries 
constituting the Synod of the Western Reserve were explicitly 
Plan of Union presbyteries, inspired by the Plan, organized 
under its mandate, and intended to give it permanent effect. 
With a difference, to be sure. The Plan of 1801 contemplated 
the existence of associations. There were none on the Western 
Reserve, and so, as in New York, it was the ‘“Accommodation 
Plan” that served. Practically every church, the exceptions 
being very few, joined a presbytery, for the Plan of Union 
authorized and pointed the way to a corporate union of the two 
bodies in which their traditions and preferences could be 
respected. The Presbytery of Grand River, and the others later, 
were organized on the “ground on which a union had_ been 
established between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
according to regulations adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church.”’** Accordingly 


it was deemed necessary that the Grand River Presbytery should be so 
organized as to consolidate and perpetuate this union . . . To accomplish 
this object, a number of articles, adapted to the peculiar situation of the 
churches in this region, was adopted by this Presbytery, and afterwards 
by the Presbyteries of Portage and Huron. ... The design of these ar- 
ticles was to secure to all connected with these Presbyteries the rights 
and privileges pledged in the regulations adopted by the General Asso- 
ciation in 1801 .. . The distinguishing particular was . . . that individual 
ministers and churches may adopt either the Congregational or Pres- 
byterian mode of government and discipline, and that this article shall 
never be affected by any additions or alterations which these regulations 
may receive.?? 


No other presbyteries in Ohio were so organized. These on the 
Western Reserve were distinctively Plan of Union Presbyteries. 
The result, quoting Moore, was “a type of church government 
which was new to the world. It was not Congregationalism; it 
was not Presbyterianism; it was an effort at the combination 
of the two.”** Congregational churches sent members of their 
standing committees to meetings of presbytery and they were 
seated with all the rights and privileges of elders, being often 
elected as commissioners to the General Assembly. In their 
internal discipline these churches remained Congregational, in 
their external relations they fully accepted the presbytery, and 
26 James Wood, Facts and Observations concerning the Organization and State of 
the Churches in the Three Synods of Western New York and the Synod of 
Western Reserve (1837), 29. 
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beyond that, the Synod and General Assembly, and so heartily 
committed to these Plan of Union arrangements were most 
Congregational churches on the Reserve, and so loyal to the 
presbyteries they had joined, that in 1845, after the General 
Assembly had repudiated the Plan of Union and the Great 
Schism had split the Presbyterian church in twain, we find on 
the Western Reserve ninety-eight Congregational churches with 
6,801 members clinging to their connection with presbytery, as 
against only twenty-two independent Congregational churches 
with 1,024 members, and twenty-seven churches of the so-called 
Oberlin group.” 

Not until 1836 did the organization of Congregationalism 
on the Western Reserve really get under way, and then its 
progress was slow. In that year a convention was called at 
Hudson to organize a General Association of the Western 
Reserve,” a step in which the lead was taken by certain Oberlin 
elements. But Presbyterian leanings were strong even at 
Oberlin. Thither the Lane Seminary exodus in 1835 had brought 
Mahan to become the first Oberlin president and with him nearly 
the entire Lane student body. Finney, Morgan and Cowles of the 
faculty were all by preference or connection Presbyterian” and 
waited six or eight years before joining the new General Asso- 
ciation. Because of the Oberlin influence behind it and the new 
doctrine of “Christian Perfectionism” that had sprung up in 
Oberlin, deeply distrusted and disliked by the churches, it was 
long before the new Association got any favor outside of the 
Oberlin group. 


By and large the sentiment for the Plan of Union and the 
presbyteries organized under it was strong and _ persistent 
throughout the Reserve. It appeared in the united efforts to 
establish and support Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
organized in 1826, as an institution where the churches of 
the Western Reserve might train their own ministers and 
missionaries. Typical, no doubt, of the prevailing attitude was 
that of the Rev. William Hanford, New Englander and Congre- 
gationalist, for sixteen years pastor at Hudson (from 1813), 
who stuck to his post as stated clerk of the Presbytery of 
Portage, and also of the Western Reserve Synod from the 
beginning to the end of their existence. 

29 Kennedy, op. cit., 131. 
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In passing it may be noted that while one finds a writer here 
and there speaking of “mixed churches” on the Reserve, groups 
of Congregationalists and Presbyterians uniting to form them, 
as provided by the fourth article of the Plan of Union, one 
searches the sources in vain for positive evidence that there were 
more than a handful. Barr does say he organized a “mixed 
church” at Euclid,” and in Badger’s Memoir there is a reference 
to the Congregational-Presbyterian Church at Maumee. But it 
is pretty certain that with few exceptions the churches on the 
Reserve were organized either as Congregational or Presbyterian 
and were quite at home with one another in the fellowship of the 
presbyteries they set up under the Plan of Union. The Plan 
worked. It suited them. The number of Presbyterian churches 
was always small. As late as 1845 there were only twenty-five of 
them, of which sixteen were New School and nine Old School.** 
The Congregational churches were in an overwhelming major- 
ity, but they were satisfied to go on with the kind of Presbyte- 
rianism they had developed on the Reserve, and slow to yield to 
the new forces that finally prevailed. 

In central and southern Ohio the Plan of Union also had 
important results. Of these perhaps the most striking was at 
Granville. Here, if anywhere, was a church that might have 
been expected to preserve the Congregational name and polity. 
The original records, dating back to 1805, have been preserved 
and tell a romantic story. In Granville, Massachusetts, on May 
1, 1805, twenty-four Congregationalists, having made their 
plans to emigrate to Ohio and wishing to make sure of a Congre- 
gational church organization before leaving, had themselves 
organized by the Massachusetts Association into “the Church of 
Christ in Granville, Ohio.” Here was a full-fledged Congrega- 
tional church, with covenant, rules and articles of agreement 
written and signed, transported bodily to its new home in the 
Ohio country from the seat of its origin in Congregationalist 
Massachusetts, the only instance of its kind in the religious 
annals of Ohio. Arriving on November 13, 1805, the congrega- 
tion straightway provided a log cabin for worship and began its 
life and activities as a Congregational church. Three years 
later it called the Rev. Timothy Harris, a graduate of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, to be its first pastor. Yet the remarkable 
fact is that Mr. Harris was the only Congregational minister 
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ever to serve this church. His pastorate lasted twenty-five years. 
In 1826 the church split into four churches, of which two were 
Presbyterian, one Congregationalist, and one Episcopalian. The 
next year the Presbyterian and Congregational groups united as 
a Plan of Union church under the Rev. Jacob Little, a 
Presbyterian, who remained as pastor thirty-seven years. All 
of his successors were Presbyterians, and the church itself 
became Presbyterian in 1870. 


In this area, unlike the Western Reserve, Congregational- 
ism found itself detached and isolated. It was a_ distinctly 
Presbyterian belt®** with a population in which New Englanders 
were few. The only Congregational churches to which Granville 
could look for fellowship were at Marietta, Clinton (now Mt. 
Vernon), Waterville, and Springfield (Putnam, now a part of 
Zanesville). Delegates from these churches came together at 
Putnam on February 15, 1809, and organized the Muskingum 
Association,” electing the Rev. S. P. Robbins of Marietta as 
moderator and the Rev. Mr. Harris of Granville as scribe. But 
the organization lasted only three years, and in 1816 Mr. 
Robbins and Mr. Harris joined the Presbytery of Lancaster on 
the Plan of Union. The atmosphere created by the Plan made 
the step easy and natural. Everywhere in Ohio in those days 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists felt that they belonged 
together and reflected the spirit of what Mr. Hanford says 
when, speaking of the twelve missionaries of the Connecticut 
Society in the Western Reserve in 1815, he remarks that they 
were heartily welcomed by the Synod of Pittsburgh, and “the 
harmony which prevailed, and the conciliatory spirit which was 
manifested towards the New England divines was not only 
pleasant, but really delightful.” Not till 1841 did the changing 
theological climate and the resurgent sectarian spirit make con- 
ditions so uncomfortable for the Congregationalists in southern 
Ohio as to lead to the organization at Marietta, on March 1, 
1841, of the Washington County Consociation,** which soon 
came to be called the Marietta Consociation and finally the 
Marietta Conference. So slow was Ohio Congregationalism in 
getting itself fully organized that even in 1852 “there was little 
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intercourse between the churches and very little was known in 
this Conference (Marietta) about the Northern Ohio church- 
es.”*" Finally, on June 23, 1852, seventy-three delegates met at 
Mansfield and formed the State Association.** 


Even the mother church of Congregationalism in Ohio, 
the famous ‘“Two-horned church” at Marietta, organized on 
December 6, 1796, springing out of Massachusetts rather than 
Connecticut, shows in its history the all-pervading influence of 
the Plan of Union. In Marietta, where in 1788 the forty-eight 

“founders,” led by General Rufus Putnam, made the first 
settlement in Ohio, the pioneers were practically all Congrega- 
tionalists, so much so that when the First Church was organized 
only one of the thirty-two charter members was a Presbyterian, 
‘he hailing from Linlithgow, Scotland”. Yet from the outset the 
Marietta movement seems to have felt the influence of the Plan 
and looked forward to the arrival of Presbyterians, for the 
“form of church order and discipline fitted to a church to be 
collected in a new plantation,” brought to Marietta by General 
Benjamin Tupper from the Hampshire Association in Massa- 
chusetts, while Congregational in principle, “claimed scriptural 
authority for the office of ruling elder,’*® a claim never made 
good, however, in the First Church. The rules of the new church 
provided “that persons producing evidence to the satisfaction of 
the church that they are members in regular standing in any 
regular Congregational or Presbyterian church . . . shall be 
admitted.’’** When, in 1805, the church asked the Rev. Amni 
R. Robbins, of Norfolk, Connecticut, an uncle of the Rev. S. P. 
Robbins, to represent it in calling a council for the ordination 
of his nephew who had just been called to be the pastor, he took 
pains in his reply to say, “ordination is office work, and is, and 
ought to be considered valid and regular whether performed by 
Congregationalists, or Presbyterians, or both together. The 
clergy in Connecticut correspond and hold ministerial and 
Christian communion with the Presbyterian churches, and they 
with us.”*’ Mr. Robbins, the new pastor, was present at the 
second meeting of the Lancaster Presbytery, at Lancaster, Ohio, 
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on August 30, 1809, and was made a corresponding member ;** 
he frequently attended its meetings thereafter; and, as we have 
seen, on May 30, 1816, with the Rev. Timothy Harris of Gran- 
ville, became a member on a letter which he presented from the 
Muskingum Association, which undoubtedly at that time 
dissolved. 


From that time Mr. Robbins was usually present at pres- 
bytery and the church was annually reported.** On April 5, 
1820, the presbytery directed Mr. Robbins to supply Gallipolis 
the first Sunday in August, which he did.** In 1821 Athens 
Presbytery was formed, and Marietta fell within its bounds. 
The church records in 1823 state that “the question was raised 
whether it be the duty of this church to send a delegate to the 
Presbytery in this vicinity (denominated the Athens Presby- 
tery) at their stated meetings or sessions, and decided in the 
negative.”** Mr. Robbins’ successor, the Rev. Luther G. 
Bingham, was installed by Athens Presbytery, on May 30, 
1826," there being at that time no Congregational Association 
in Ohio, all the churches being either independent or connected 
with presbyteries according to the Plan of Union.* It was a 
period of Congregational eclipse. Professors at Andover and 
New Haven were advising young men who were sent west “‘to 
join presbyteries and not to hold on upon Congregationalism.””” 
At last, the Marietta First Church itself followed its pastors 
into the presbytery, and in 1832 gave up its independence and 
came under the care of Athens Presbytery.” A meeting of 
Synod was held in the Marietta church that year. Mr. Bingham, 
who was trying to persuade the church to change its polity, 
seems to have thought the moment propitious and on Sunday, 
March 31, had Dr. Wilson, President of Ohio University, help 
him as they “solemnly ordained two of the Deacons of the 
church as Ruling Elders according to the forms of the Presby- 
terian Church.”™ The church did not fancy the change, and the 
ordination was rejected. Discussion continued, for it was a 
period of unrest on the subject of polity, but the spirit was 
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altogether friendly as is shown by the letter addressed to the 
church at this time by six of its Presbyterian members: 

Dear Brethren: As the church has in time past been somewhat in- 
volved in the “Plan of Union,” there is probably some difference of opinion 
and wish with regard to our future course. We, therefore, who have 
signed our names to this paper, having had some consultation on the sub- 
ject, feel desirous in some suitable way to make known to our brethren our 
feelings and wishes with regard to this matter; and we must say that we 
have a decided preference for the Presbyterian form of government and 
we hope that the day may not be far distant when our church may feel 
it to be her duty and for the interest of the Redeemer’s Kingdom to send 
out a colony (as they are called) to form a Presbyterian church. Should 
the Lord spare our lives until that day comes and His Providence lead 
the way, we should be willing to engage in the enterprise, but we think 
that time has not yet come. We therefore wish our brethren to be assured 
that we are cordially united with them in this Congregational church, and 
we are perfectly happy and at home among them, nor do we wish to see 
any part or feature of Presbyterianism introduced or retained in the 
church for our sakes. In the meantime we hope that our minister and our 
people will always manifest a fraternal feeling towards the Presbyterian 
churches and ministers around us.*? 


A revealing document, surely, as to the spirit that had grown up 
under the Plan of Union! Nothing could be more Christian and 
fraternal. 

That the church did indeed “manifest a fraternal feeling 
towards the Presbyterian churches and ministers arround us” 
is sufficiently shown by the colonies it sent out to increase the 
Presbyterian fellowship. The Presbyterian churches of Water- 
ford, Warren, Newport, and Marietta Fourth Street all were 
planted by such colonies, with the blessing of the mother 
church.** Again the record shows how cordial the feeling was, 
when we turn to the organization of the Marietta Fourth Street 
Presbyterian Church. A considerable number of Presbyterians 
were now in the First Congregational Church. The whole town 
was deeply interested in Marietta College, and it was discovered 
that though much of the college constituency was Presbyterian, 
Presbyterian parents were hesitating to send their children 
because there was no Presbyterian church in the place. After 
a good deal of discussion by friends of the college and by the 
church the following communication was laid before the church 
at a meeting August 14, 1865: 


We, the undersigned, members of the First Congregational Church of 
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Marietta, believing that the cause of Christ will be promoted by the 
establishing of a New School Presbyterian church in this city, respectfully 
ask letters of dismission and recommendation to unite in the formation of 
such a church. We would take this opportunity to express our continued 
love for our brethren and our pastor, with whom we have been so long 
associated, and solicit prayers that God may bless us in our undertaking 
and use it for the promotion of his glory.** 


To this forty-six names in all were signed. On August 27th 
these persons, with eight others, were organized into the Fourth 
Street Presbyterian Church of Marietta (now the First 
Presbyterian Church). The mother church did all in its power 
to help the project forward to a lot and a house of worship. It 
deserves, indeed, to be considered the mother church of Presby- 
terianism, as well as Congregationalism, in that region, and for 
many years “rendered more aid to establish and maintain 
Presbyterian than Congregational churches.” 


Such were the results of the Plan of Union in Ohio. If, to 
use Professor Sweet’s word, they give us the picture of a 
“triumphant” Presbyterianism, it will be recognized that this 
was the outcome, not of a rivalry between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism during this pioneer period in Ohio, but of the 
pioneer conditions themselves, the unprecedented demands 
which grew out of them, the great distance of the Connecticut 
Association from the scene, the advantageous position of the 
Synod of Pittsburgh, and back of all this, the Presbyterian 
character of Congregationalism in Connecticut Association and 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, culminating in the 
adoption in 1801 by that Association and the new-born General 
Assembly of the Plan of Union. It will be recognized, also, that 
however one-sided the ecclesiastical advantages of the operation 
of the Plan proved to be, it was the missionary need and motive 
which determined the course of events. In this the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists of the period were heartily at one, feeling 
that they moved in intimate fellowship and co-operation, and 
not concerning themselves greatly as to the ecclesiastical out- 
come of the history they were making, if only the new Ohio 
settlements could have the gospel. 


Nor were the consequences entirely to the advantage of the 
Presbyterians. They reached into future, and furnished fuel for 
the controversial fires that finally involved Presbyterianism in 
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the Great Schism of 1837. The unfamiliar Presbyterian pattern 
en the Western Reserve came under attack. The General 
Assembly began to be agitated over churches without ruling 
elders. The Assembly of 1832, at which several members of 
standing committees appeared among the delegates from the 
Reserve, received a resolution stating that the Plan of Union 
“truly construed, does not authorize any committeeman to sit 
and act in any case in any Synod or in the General Assembly.” 
Dr. Ashbel Green thought that the church faced “a very fearful 
crisis—a crisis in which it is soon to be decided whether changes 
affecting materially her doctrinal purity, her ecclesiastical order, 
and all her institutions and endowments, shall or shall not take 
place.” 


Other fagots fed the fire. The American Home Missionary 
Society, though itself strongly Presbyterian in origin and 
control, was attacked in the Western Memorial at the General 
Assembly of 1834 as a voluntary society which was doing things 
in its own name and on its own authority offensive to the 
presbyteries, particularly in the West. This society had been 
particularly useful to the Plan of Union churches. 


Added to these embarrassing developments, and especially 
alarming to Joshua L. Wilson and readers of The Standard, 
the paper published by him in Cincinnati, was the creeping into 
the church of heretical opinions, largely from New England 
and Congregational sources. This quickly came to be the domi- 
nant and burning issue, and by 1837 the Great Schism had come to 
a head and the Presbyterian Church had split into the Old School 
and New School churches, the New School gathering within it 
the Congregational elements so that it dominated the Western 
Reserve. In southern Ohio it was the Old School which prevailed, 
though in neither section did either prevail to the exclusion of 
the other. 


Another evil brought into Presbyterianism by Congrega- 
tional elements incorporated in it under the Plan of Union, it 
was thought, was the extreme character given to the anti-slavery 
agitation by New School men. A memorable instance of this 
was the debate in Lane Seminary over the abolition of slavery, 
led by Theodore Dwight Weld, a convert of Charles G. Finney, 
which lasted eighteen nights, and nearly wrecked the institution, 
then just organized (1832). Practically the entire student body 
of nearly a hundred accepted abolition views, and finding them- 
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selves bitterly opposed by the trustees, migrated in a body to 
Oberlin for the spring term of 1835, taking with them Asa 
Mahan, the only trustee who had stood with them and who now 
became the first president of Oberlin College. 


With all these forces at work, dissension grew, sectarianism 
blazed high, and schism was inevitable, the causes going back, 
as we have seen, to the Plan of Union, and the chief sinner in 
the eyes of strict Presbyterians being the Synod of the Western 
Reserve, which shared with the Plan of Union Synods in New 
York the penalty of excision by the General Assembly in 1837. 


Here we may bring to a close our study of the Plan of 
Union in Ohio. It was indeed “a large endeavor in Christian 
organization, conceived and carried out in a goodly spirit of 
Christian unity;” and if, seeing how its operation in the pioneer 
period resulted in a “triumphant” Presbyterianism, we are 
compelled to say it was a triumph too dearly bought, bringing in 
its train such difficulties, controversies and division as no other 
denomination had to endure, we speak in the mood not of the 
men who were the actors in the drama, but of the critic who 
after the curtain has fallen passes it in review and makes his 


appraisal. 























THE SWEDISH AMERICAN PRESS AND THE 
AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


FRITIOF ANDER 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinots 


The story of the American Protective Association, a mani- 
festation of narrow nationalism in the closing years of the last 
century, is an almost forgotten phase of American history. 
Though a few may be fairly familiar with certain aspects of the 
history of the American Protective Association, a study of the 
attitude of the Swedish American press toward the Association, 
supposedly hostile to the immigrants, may offer some interesting 
side-lights on general trends of American history from 1890 to 
1896. 


The American Protective Association was essentially an 
anti-Catholic organization, and was founded in Clinton, Iowa, 
in 1887, by Henry F. Bowers, Philip Mugget, Jacob Walliker, 
Charles Huzzy, Ernest Walliker, William Andrews, and Charles 
Flanigan. it was definitely the expression of a landlocked and 
stranded Americanism, despairing over the growth of the Cath- 
olic church, and keeping alive on an anti-Catholic propaganda, 
which had all the earmarks of being the product of minds run 
wild by imaginary fears. 


The growth and strength of the American Protective Asso- 
ciation during 1887-1896 should be attributed to general condi- 
tions in the United States, labor and agrarian unrest, strikes and 
riots, which loom large in the annals of the history of the United 
States during the closing decades of the nineteenth century, for 
the type of propaganda used by the organization indicates clear- 
ly a lack of intellectual balance. The most striking example of 
the nature of this propaganda was an encyclical attributed to 
Pope Leo XIII and dated Rome, December 25, 1891, which read 
in part as follows: 


We proclaim the people of the United States to have forfeited all right 
to rule said republic, and also all dominion, dignity, and privileges apper- 
taining to it. We likewise declare that all subjects of every rank and 
condition in the United States, and every individual who has taken any oath 
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of loyalty to the United States in any way whatever, may be absolved from 
said oath, as also from all duty, fidelity, or obedience, on or about Sep- 
tember 5, 1893, when the Roman Catholic Congress shall convene at 
Chicago, Illinois, as we shall exonerate from all engagements; and on or 
about the feast of Ignatious Loyola, in the year of our Lord 1893, it will 
be the duty of the faithful to exterminate all heretics found within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


This encyclical, which circulated freely among Protestants, 
was supposedly “stolen” by a Mason from a “Jesuit lawyer” and 
was said to have been read to the faithful in Catholic churches. 
This and other evidences were produced to create an impression 
that the Catholic church harbored sinister plans for another St. 
Bartholomew Massacre and that a religious war was inevitable 
in the United States. Every available opportunity was seized 
upon for propaganda purposes. Thus the Catholic Congress 
held in Baltimore, 1889, at which time the church celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of its first bishop in the United 
States, aimed “to make the pope, the supreme and absolute ruler, 
spiritual and temporal, of the United States,” which would be 
accompanied by a disfranchisement of the American people.’ 
This work supposedly was already started, as the Pope in a 
special encyclical was urging the Catholics to take an active part 
in American politics in order that these might “shape the Amer- 
ican Constitution and State laws in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the church.”? The Catholic church was accused of en- 
couraging Catholic immigration to the United States by various 
schemes of colonization, and its membership of over 6,000,000 
was constantly increased by a continuous Irish, German, Polish, 
Bohemian, Hungarian, and Italian immigration.* The Irish were 
already in control of the great American cities, which they were 
bleeding by corruption.* Although only one-eighth of the popu- 
lation of the United States was Catholic, it was claimed that one- 
half of all the public office-holders were Catholics. It was said 
that Catholics were favored in Civil Service examinations, and 
that all civil servants were forced to contribute to Catholic char- 
ities.° 

The causes for greater nervous excitement among the big- 
oted anti-Catholics accumulated rapidly with the defeat of the 
“1 North (May 7, 1890). 

2 Nya Wecko Posten (March 8, 1893). 
3 Vart Hem (Dec. 4, 1891); North, (Sept. 18, 1889). 


4 North (Sept. 25, Oct. 2, Nov. 20, 1889). 
5 Vesthusten (April 5, 1894). 
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Republican party in the election of 1892. To the super-patriots 
the defeat of Harrison did not signify merely the election of 
Cleveland and opposition to the McKinley tariff, but the defeat 
of certain American principles. The public had watched with a 
great interest the passing of the compulsory educational laws in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, and the opposition to such legislation 
among certain immigrant groups belonging to Catholic and 
Lutheran churches. The Republican party was responsible for 
the Bennett Law in Wisconsin as well as the school legislation 
in Illinois.° The defeat of the Republican party was, therefore, 
laid at the feet of immigrants. It was the defeat of a party 
which had staunchly fought for an American principle, an 
American institution, “the free public school.” 


When President Cleveland’s letter, dated June 9, 1893, ad- 
dressed to Cardinal James Gibbons, in which he congratulated 
the Pope, Leo XIII, on his jubilee, was made public, the A. P. A. 
enthusiasts exclaimed: “A president of the United States who is 
sympathetic with the pope! If only the martyr president, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, could rise from his grave, he would give Cleveland 
another picture of Rome." After the so-called Catholic vic- 
tories in the election of 1892, what more logical conclusions could 
be drawn than that “Cleveland no longer rules the United States; 
it is the pope!’’* During a period of eight years the Catholics 
were supposed to have secured from the federal funds $3,767,951 
for the maintenance of their Indian schools.? In 1891, when T. 
J. Morgan, as commissioner, was trying to secure a more just 
distribution, the Catholics sought his resignation from President 
Harrison. Did not the Catholic Review maintain that Harri- 
son’s failure to comply with the wishes of the Catholics in this 
respect had caused the Catholics to oppose Harrison’s re-elec- 
tion?’ Were not the establishment of a Catholic university in 
Washington, D. C., the elections in Illinois and Wisconsin in 
1892, the Faribault and Stillwater compromises, and the efforts 
to dictate textbooks to be used in the public schools, indications 





6 In the election of 1890, in Wisconsin, Catholic and Lutheran immigrants in 
opposition to the Bennett Law gave the Democratic party their support with 
the result that the Bennett Law was repealed by the victorious Democrats in 
1891. This was looked upon by the super-patriots as a defeat of Americanism and 
made the ‘‘school question’’ in 1892 an important political issue. 

7 Vart Hem (Sept. 1, 1893). 

8 Minnesota Posten (Oct. 11, 1893). 

9 Nya Wecko-Posten (May 10, 1893). 

10 Nya Wecko-Postei (Jan. 4, 1893). 
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of a determined effort on the part of the Catholics to gain control 
of the American public schools?” 


The organization of a Queen Isabella Society in Chicago for 
the purpose of raising funds for a statue of Columbus, a ‘“‘Col- 
umbus day,” as well as all the celebrations culminating in the 
World’s Fair, were of Catholic origin. They were made in an 
effort to secure a hero worship of Columbus by the children in 
the public schools for the purpose of giving the Catholic church 
an opportunity to display its power.” Every overture of friend- 
liness on the part of the pope toward the people of the United 
States was interpreted as a means of gaining control of the 
United States, which would mean the destruction of ““American 
free institutions.’’’* The wish to annex Canada and later Cuba 
was inspired by the Catholics, as their church would gain most 
in membership if such annexations took place.** The Pope was 
probably not happy in his captivity at Rome, one argued, and 
why should the rumors, supposedly started by a Countess F. Z. 
Salazer that the pope was considering the possibility of moving 
to Washington, D. C., be untrue ?** 

From the appearance of this propaganda, the Catholic 
Church was undoubtedly justified in attacking the American 
Protective Association for employing “a horde of disgraced 
apostate priests and monks, and other disreputable characters” 
posing as escaped monks and nuns to expose ‘‘Catholic secrets.” 

The American Protective Association did not find it neces- 
sary to inspire the Swedish immigrants with a hatred of Cath- 
olics. They harbored a hate of pre-Plymouth Rock traditions, 
and as they celebrated the three hundredth anniversary of Up- 
psala Assembly and the birth of Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of 
the Thirty Years’ War, they were apt to believe that the Amer- 
ican Protective Association underestimated the dangers of 
Catholic plans on America. Since the Reformation most of these 
immigrants thought Sweden had made her greatest progress, 
producing men like Linn, Melanderhjelm, Celsius, Scheele, 
Berzelius, Polhem, Ericsson, and De Laval; while, except for 
France, Catholic countries had made little progress.” It was 


11 North (June 3, 1891); Hemlandet (April 5, 1894). 

12 Hemlandet (Oct. 27, 1892); Vart Hem (Dec. 16, 1892, Aug. 5, 1892). 
13 Svenska Monitoren (June 28, 1895). 

14 North (April 8, 1891). 

15 FKosterlandet (Jan. 24, 1894). 

16 Catholic World, 58:460. 
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a point of honor for them to assist the Norwegian immigrants in 
advocating Leif Eriksson’s discovery of America rather than 
the Catholic Columbus since Leif Eriksson as a true Scandina- 
vian, had he had a chance, would have been a Protestant. 


As far as the Swedish-American press was concerned, a 
number of newspapers and periodicals urged actual membership 
in the American Protective Association, while others suggested 
the support of candidates approved by the Association. This 
support was readily given by the Swedish-American press, as 
the A. P. A. most often co-operated with the Republican party. 
The Democratic newspapers, forming a small minority in that 
press, however, were hostile to the Association. Among these 
were Svenska Kuriren, Svenska Amertkanska Posten, Svenska 
Fria Pressen, Arbetaren, and the more radical Chicago Figaro, 
Forskaren, and Blockadbrytaren. 

The circulation and prestige of the older and larger Swedish 
newspapers of Chicago required caution. Dignity did not per- 
mit Hemlandet to pay much attention to the American Protective 
Association; and when it inserted in its pages “the famous 
encyclical” already referred to, it warned its readers that the 
authenticity of the encyclical was very uncertain.” But Hem- 
landet harbored no love for Catholics and Irish. Svenska Tri- 
bunen showed a definite sympathy with the aims of the American 
Protective Association, but it also preferred not to express it- 
self and thus lay itself open to attack. Svenska Amerikanaren, 
on the other hand, had fallen into one of its many intellectual 
slumps and was rabidly anti-Catholic largely because it had an 
axe to grind with Henry L. Hertz, a Republican party boss of 
Chicago, who was married to a Catholic. Svenska Amerikan- 
aren accused Hertz of having betrayed the Swedes by ignoring 
them at times of political appointments. Ernest Skarstedt, an 
editor on the Pacific Coast, was also smitten by A. P. A. pro- 
paganda only to be shortly converted into the anti-A. P. A. 
ranks. In fact, he also became a valiant opponent of the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus cult. Both Vestkusten and Tacoma Tribunen 
went through a similar change. On the East coast Nordstjernan 
sought to steer a clear course. This was made less difficult by 
the fact that it had its hands full with anti-Tammany propa- 
ganda, sufficient news and advertising to fill its columns and an 
enviable prestige to defend. Skandinavia and Argus of Wor- 
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cester and Boston amused and irritated one another by arguing 
who was first in condemning the American Protective Associa- 
tion as a distinctly anti-foreign organization. 


Among the more local newspapers and those with a definite 
denominational interest, A. P. A. propaganda was accepted with 
great credulity. Those who succeeded in weathering the anti- 
Catholic brain storm most effectively were undoubtedly those 
with Lutheran interests. This may be explained in part by the 
Augustana Synod’s attitude toward secret societies as well as 
by the Synod’s staunch Republicanism. Though this implied 
that the Synod would not tolerate membership in the American 
Protective Association, it did not prevent a strong sympathy 
with the aims of the anti-Catholic association. Among the 
Lutheran newspapers, Vart Hem was most severely smitten and 
urged outright support of the movement though not actual 
membership. This paper claimed that every effort must be put 
forth to save the principles found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence endangered by Catholic control of American politics.” 
Skaffaren joined its Minnesota colleague, Vart Hem, in instilling 
fear of Catholics and exclaimed: “Woe unto the people whose 
country becomes a papal fief!”*” The fact that Fosterlandet of 
Chicago was usually edited with good taste and was interested in 
good Republicanism did not prevent it from running a serial en- 
titled “Pages from the History of Inquisition.’** Though it 
could not see the American Protective Association as of “re- 
formation origin,”” the propaganda of the association found its 
way into the columns of the paper.** The A. P. A. flirtation 
with politics was not looked upon with favor, and after the A. P. 
A. convention in Des Moines, 1894, Fosterlandet expressed its 
happiness over the declaration that the association was not deal- 
ing with party questions,“ but was striving for “a higher and 
more patriotic Americanism.” Svithiod of Iowa was proud of 
its record in having assisted in saving Iowa from Irish and 
German Catholic control,” but the Iowa paper was edited with 
marked restraint. Svenska Journalen Tribunen of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Nya Pressen of Moline, Illinois, however, con- 


19 Vart Hem (Nov. 24, 1893). 

20 Skaffaren (Jan. 25, 1893). 

21 Fosterlandet (Nov. 8, 1893). 

22 Fosterlandet (Feb. 14, 1893). 
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tained evidence of less balanced editorial minds,” and Rockford- 
Posten may well have become an outright A. P. A. paper. 
Augustana, the main synodical organ, after swallowing con- 
siderable amount of propaganda, showed evidence of recovery in 
a lengthy article by L. G. Abrahamson, who tried to prove the 
folly of fearing Catholic control of American politics.” Framat 
of Providence, Rhode Island, was the first organ of the Augus- 
tana Synod to condemn the American Protective Association as 
a “know-nothing movement in disguise.””** 


The Mission Covenant or “Mission Friends” was showing 
evidence of liberalism in politics as had no other Swedish im- 
migrant group. Missions-Vannen fought valiantly for prohibi- 
tion and in 1892 it supported the Democratic party. It paid no 
heed to:the warnings of the Lutherans that this party was the 
instrument of the devil and was crowded with drunken Irish 
and Catholics. This liberal newspaper was now stunned by 
anti-Catholic propaganda after the election of 1892 and the posi- 
tion taken by its rival, Chicago Bladet. Before surrendering, 
Missions-V dnnen kept up a noble struggle and sympathized with 
the war against secret societies waged by the National Christian 
Association... However, the stories of the drilling of Catholic 
soldiers by the Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Irish-American 
Society, the Knights of St. Patrick, the Apostles of Liberty, the 
St. Patrick Cadets, the Benevolent Sons of the Emerald Isle, 
and the Knights of St. Peter were so realistic that to retain a 
sober attitude seemed impossible.*” Was it not time, the editor 
wrote, to awaken all Protestants for a united opposition against 
the Catholics?** Chicago-Bladet associated all anathema of the 
ages with Catholicism and, as a staunch Republican paper, it 
delighted in pointing to Catholic victories at the polls in 1892. 
To it there was no doubt of the justification of the American 
Protective Association. Something drastic was necessary to 
thwart the Irish and saloon-keeping Catholics’ sinister plans.** 
The paper deplored the attitude of the policemen in Chicago, who 
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inactively and laughingly watched “the papal followers” attack 
those who sold A. P.-A. newspapers.” 





The chief organ of the Swedish Methodists, Sandebudet 
awakening from a sleep marred only by doctrinal nightmares 
and frequent skirmishes against non-Methodist denominations— 
sensed an impending catastrophe. Anti-Catholic propaganda 
found its way into Sdndebudet’s pages, as it used the scissors 
with skill, though it was not altogether lacking in originality. 
This anti-Catholic feeling was evidenced by P. M. Alfvin’s con- 
tribution: ‘Who is our worst enemy, king alcohol or the pope 
in Rome?”’** Never having had the sensitive Augustana con- 
science in regard to secret societies, it justified the secrecy of the 
A. P. A. on the basis of safety for one’s life,*’ and a number of 
Methodist clergymen joined the Association.” 


The Baptist newspapers forgot the opposition to secret 
societies and devoured the propaganda of the American Pro- 
tective Association. The Baptists were willing to include the 
Association among “the benevolent organizations” approved of 
by the church. The Baptist press claimed that secrecy was neces- 
sary in the case of the of the A. P. A. because “the Catholic 
church always worked in the dark.’*’ The mouth-piece of the 
Baptists wrote: “We approve of the aims of this organization 
and regard it as the duty of every man, an obligation of every 
citizen, to work for the accomplishment of these aims. The 
country must be saved at any cost from the yoke and tyranny of 
Rome.’’** Though the largest number of newspapers doubted 
the authenticity of the papal encyclical of December 25, 1891, 
Nya Wecko-Posten tried to prove its authenticity, claiming that 
it appeared first in the American Tyler.*° Neither was there a 
doubt of the stories circulated that the Catholic organizations 
were drilling an army of 700,000, and that basements of Catholic 
churchés were depositories of arms and ammunition,” nor that 


coffins and wine barrels were used to transport arms and am- 
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munition to proper centers." No one could blame the Baptists 
for not being awake !* 


On the two most vital positions of the American Protective 
Association, immigration restriction and the maintenance of a 
free public school, the Swedish-American press was thoroughly 
“American.” The press watched with interest the proposed im- 
migration restriction legislation, at first with a slight apprehen- 
sion, as it feared a possible restriction of Scandinavain immi- 
gration. However, when the more important bills tended to pre- 
vent the spread of cholera by temporary restriction of immi- 
gration from cholera infested harbors as well as prevent immi- 
gration of radicals, socialists, and anarchists, whose teachings 
endangered the American institutions, and conservative press 
hailed the bills with approval. The hard times also caused the 
press to feel the need of measures of immigration restrictions. 

To have placed the matter of immigration restriction in the 
hands of the Swedish-American press would have, without a 
question, led to the exclusion of Catholics. When, therefore, 
Henry Cabot Lodge introduced the literacy test bill, he 
was praised. It was the type of legislation they desired and would 
have led to restriction of immigration from Catholic countries, 
where illiteracy was greatest. The progam of the American 
Protective Association in this respect was, therefore, no source of 
fear to the Swedish-American press.** 


In regard to the second issue, the important issue of 1892, 
there was even greater unanimity among the newspapers, though 
the ungodly Svenska Kuriren™ and the anti-Augustana paper, 
Skandinavia, took the peculiar position of defending the paro- 
chial school. The strong sentiment in favor of public schools 
placed the Augustana Synod in a precarious situation, as the 
anti-Augustana press accused the Synod of being an enemy of 
public schools and an advocate of parochial schools, even though 
its parochial schools were little more than summer schools use- 
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ful in propagating the Lutheran faith, in training future clergy- 
men, and in fostering a love for Swedish traditions. 

The educational laws of Wisconsin and Illinois forced the 
issue of the public school. Though both Norwegian and Swedish 
Lutherans were opposed to certain features in these laws, neither 
of their stand on the question, forcing the Synod into a numbe of 
man Lutherans. The chief source of irritation was the belief 
that these laws prohibited the teaching of foreign languages in 
parochial schools and were thus aiming to destroy non-public 
schools. The discussions became heated when Swedish Luther- 
ans were taken to task by a none too friendly press on account 
of their stand on the question, forcing the Synod into a number of 
redefinitions through which it declared itself in favor of public 
schools and opposed to any distribution of public school funds 
among public and parochial schools or freedom from public 
school taxes.*” Statements were made in which the Synod de- 
clared that a free public school was fundamental to American 
democracy and a safeguard of American principles. Hemlandet 
and other pro-Augustana Synod newspapers took the opportun- 
ity to regret that the educational laws had been “unfortunately 
phrased,” but to desert the Republican party on this account was 
unthinkable.** The parochial schools among Swedish Lutherans 
were never as important as among the Germans. The defeat of 
the Republicans over the question of public schools in Wisconsin 
and Illinois alarmed the Synod, causing it to believe that the very 
existence of the public school was endangered, and that every 
effort must be put forth to prevent the Catholics from carrying 
through their program, based on the Faribault and Stillwater 
experiments. Augustana poured “shame and regret’ on Ger- 
man Lutherans, who were joining hands with Catholics ‘in 
breaking down our public schools, which form our safest pro- 
tection against Catholic intrusions and degrading power.” 
Fosterlandet, Skaffaren, Vart Hem, and other pro-Augustana 
papers joined in the defence of a true American public school 
and cried, ““Away with the German language!” and Altgeld was 
blamed for misrepresenting the Illinois school law and accused 
of having traveled from one German Lutheran and Catholic 
congregation to another for the purpose of securing German 
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votes in the election of 1892. That a few Lutheran clergymen 
in the Augustana Synod deserted the Republican party in 1892 
was undoubtedly an unfounded rumor. They were much more 
apt to believe with the Swedish Republican press that a Demo- 
cratic victory would be a step toward the establishment of a state 
church and papacy.” 

Other denominations did not suffer any violent attacks by 
a hostile press for maintaining un-American parochial schools. 
In fact their newspapers could immediately make merry with the 
ridiculing, anti-Augustana press, which prided itself that a 
Swede, A. P. Sundelius, as a member of the Illinois State Legis- 
lature, was largely responsible for framing the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Act.” 

Though the Swedish American press shared the hatreds of 
the American Protective Association and shared its views on the 
questions of immigration restriction and the public school, oppo- 
sition soon developed because a tinge of know-nothingism was 
associated with the organization. ‘‘Kurre”’ Johnson was the 
logical leader of opposition. As editor of Svenska Kuriren, he 
was never the victim of A. P. A. propaganda, and though an 
“atheist,” he referred to the Illinois Compulsory Education Act 
as “a type of Yankeeism.” He was accustomed to fight and 
fight viciously, and seemingly knew no fear, not even if the gates 
of hell were wide open. He took to task those newspapers which 
supported the A. P. A.” The small Swedish Democratic press 
never harbored any love for anti-Catholic and anti-Democratic 
organizations,” except Missions-Vannen, but a letter written 
by the founder of the “Mission Friends,’ P. Waldenstrom, in 
which he expressed amazement over American religious in- 
tolerance, caused this paper to recover its sanity.” By this time 
the paper had, however, already begun to wonder about the jus- 
tification of secrecy in the American Protective Association and 
was revolting against expressions of violence at elections.” 


Svenska Amerikanska Posten was second only to Kuriren 
in its opposition to the A. P. A. Westra Posten, Minnesota 


48 Fosterlandet (Feb. 22, Nov. 16, 1892); Vart Hem (Nov. 4, 1892; March 10, 
17, 24, 1893). 

49 Svenska Tribunen (Oct, 26, 1892). 

50 North (Jan, 22, 1890), 

51 Svenska Kuriren (March 18, 1893; March 6, Sept. 18, 1894). 

52 Minnesota Svenska Tribune (Feb. 22, 1894). 

53 Missions-Vannen (June 20, 1894). 

54 Missions-Vannen (April 18, 1894), 
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Svenska Tribun, Minnesota Posten, Svenska Fria Pressen, 
Chicago Posten, Forskaren, and Chicago Figaro also ridiculed 
the entire movement. Editors who rivaled ‘“‘Kurre” Johnson in 
ungodliness wondered if the American Protective Association 
was not an attempt on the part of Protestants to force non- 
church members to join the Protestant churches.” Vestkusten 
and Tacoma Tribun were disturbed by the opposition of the 
American Protective Association to politically ambitious Swedes 
and saw in a proposed suffrage law in the state of Washington 
definite signs of anti-foreignism. The proposed legislation pro- 
vided for a literacy test in English, which would have enabled the 
Irish to vote but would has disfranchised many ‘‘more intellec- 
tually inclined” Scandinavians. This literacy test was associated 
with the American Protective Association.** On the East coast, 
Argus and Skandinavia were amazed when members of the 
A. P. A. refused to participate in a Scandinavian parade ar- 
ranged at the time of the dedication of a monument to George 
Washington at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, because of the fact 
that the Scandinavians carried their own flags. Further, these 
Massachusetts colleagues looked with disfavor upon the Asso- 
Ciation’s opposition to Governor Frederic Thomas Greenhalge, 
a Republican.” 


Svenska Korrespondenten of Colorado could not make up 
its mind whether it should support the American Protective 
Association, and the demand for free silver in Colorado was be- 
coming so strong that it overshadowed any other issue. The re- 
quirement of seven years for naturalization was, in its mind, 
distinctly of a know-nothing origin.” 


To the credit of such persons as Rev. Carl A. Swensson, 
who probably often referred to the Catholic Church in an uncom- 
plimentary way, and John A. Enander, it must be said that they 
never encouraged but rather discouraged a friendly attitude 
‘among the conservative newspapers to the A. P. A.” The im- 
portance of their attitude can hardly be overemphasized; for 
their weekly reviews and impressions found their way into a 
large number of newspapers. 


55 Westra Posten (May 4, 1894); Minnesota Posten (Oct. 11, 1893); Minnesota 
Svenska Tribun (May 17, 1894); Chicago Figaro (Oct. 13, 1894). 

56 Vestkusten (May 23, 1895, May 2, 1896). 

57 Skandinavia (Nov. 28, 1894, Aug. 21, 1895). 

58 Svenska Korrespondenten (May 10, 1894; May 16, 1895). 

59 Hemlandet (April 5, 1894); Fosterlandet (July 19, 1893). 
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The type of Americanism represented by the American 
Protective Association became more and more offensive and soon 
the entire conservative press joined the liberal press in its war 
against the A. P. A. In many cases “petty reasons” were given 
for opposition to the intense spirit of American nationalism. 
Thus Rockford-Posten, with its strong anti-Catholic and pro-A. 
P. A. tendencies, objected to the failure of ‘an American schoo! 
board” in Rockford to elect teachers among the Swedish appli- 
cants; and its anger was aroused by the introduction of a geo- 
graphy text which did not mention Sweden. Though among the 
last to be converted into the anti-A. P. A. ranks in 1896, it 
claimed that the American feeling of superiority “stank like 
sauerkraut and limburger cheese” and it was far from willing to 
recognize an intellectual superiority of “the anaemic, pale, tea- 
drinking natives.’”’ Others were offended when only a few 
Americans took pains to listen to the lectures of the Honorable 
W. W. Thomas on Sweden.” 


Though the last and final blow was given to the A. P. A. 
during the political campaign of 1896, even before this many 
hoped with Svithiod that “the hard times and the American Pro- 
tective Association would be buried in the same grave.”” The 
newspapers which were started purposely to aid the American 
Protective Association were not fluorishing. Frihet become en- 
tirely an ‘“English newspaper” with the change of the name to 
The Independent, and Forsvarsvannen found it easier to find 
anti-Catholic propaganda than subscribers.” 


Talk in A. P. A. circles of organizing a political party, of 
nominating a presidential candidate in 1896, in case neither can- 
didate of the major parties met with the approval of the Asso- 
ciation, disturbed the Swedish-American press. Before the Re- 
publican convention, the American Protective Association 
severely criticized McKinley as favoring Catholics in the state 
of Ohio. When the executive committee of the organization 
disapproved of his nomination as a presidential candidate for the 
Republican party, efforts of the Association, while convening in 
Washington, D. C., to reprove the executive committee for its 
action came too late. The sentiment in favor of McKinley was 
60 Rockford-Posten (Aug. 15, 1896). 

61 Svenska Journalen Tribunen (May 1, 1895). 


62 Svithiod (Feb. 24, 1895). 
63 Svithiod (Dec. 24, 1896). 
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too strong. Since 1893, the Swedish Republican press had re- 
garded McKinley as the logical presidential candidate for 
1896. Efforts of the American Protective Association to dic- 
tate to the Republican party in the nomination of candidates were 
offensive.*” The American Protective Association, though it 
tried to revive the anti-Catholic propaganda in the election of 
1896, boasting a voting strength of 3,500,000, was rapidly de- 
clining.“’ Riots, division from within as it became crowded with 
political office seekers, a growing sentiment against the anti- 
Catholic propaganda, and general disrepute caused members to 
leave the Association, ashamed of having been members, and 
the above figures of its strength are without a question grossly 
exaggerated. The Armenian massacres were arousing great 
sympathy among the various religious groups in the United 
States and formed a powerful antidote to anti-foreignism.” 
In the possible moral and physical evils of bicycling and “‘yellow 
journalism” those who were not fully occupied with temperance 
and other reforms were finding opportunities of ridding them- 
selves of excessive energy,” while in the Venezuelan and Ha- 
waiian questions the immigrants were receiving lessons in the 
Monroe Doctrine.” 


When the Catholic archbishop, John Ireland, endorsed the 
candidacy of McKinley, denounced the Democratic-Populist 
combination as closely allied with socialism, accused it of creat- 
ing class hatred, he administered a fatal blow to an already sick 
American Protective Association.’” Among the Swedish news- 
‘papers possibly suffering from a “hang-over,” Svenska Ameri- 
kanaren was alone in fighting Henry L. Hertz, the Republican 
candidate for treasurer of Illinois, because Hertz’s mother-in-law 
was a member of “the Jesuit church.” Though Illinois was 
said to have been one of the strongest A. P. A. states, the relative 
strength of the Association in 1896 may be judged from the 
number of votes that Hertz secured, about 3,000 less than the 
Republican candidate for governor. The silver and tariff ques- 


64 Rockford-Posten (May 23, 1896). 

65 Westra Posten (May 4, 1894); Svithiod (April 23, 1896). 

66 Frihets-Baneret (March 18, 1896); Svenska Kuriren (Feb. 4, 1896). 

67 Skandinavia (Jan. 22, March 4, 1896); Svithiod (Jan. 30, 1896); Svenska 
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tions had assisted in drowning the A. P. A. movement. The 
wake of the election also left a changed impression of immi- 
grants. The Johann Most, Haymarket Riot, and Altgeld im- 
pressions were giving room for a truer picture. The states 
giving McKinley a majority, according to the census of 1800, 
had a foreign voting population of 3,686,000, while the states 
giving Bryan a majority had a foreign voting population of 
only 694,872." War, peace, and prosperity became closely con- 
nected with the return of the Grand Old Party; and another 
A. P. A., the American Poultry Association, flourished, and 
Svenska Amerikanaren regained its senses. 


72 Svenska Tribunen (Nov. 25, 1895). 








MINUTES OF THE THIRTEENTH SPRING MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY 


May 7-8, 1937 \ 
The American Society of Church History held its spring 
meeting at the Garrett Biblical Institute and Seabury-Western 


Theological Seminary at Evanston, Illinois, on May 7 and 8, 


1937. 


The following members were present: 





H. W. Schneider 
Wilhelm Pauck 

T.S. K. Scott-Craig 
W. E. Garrison 

A. C. McGiffert, Jr. 
J. T. McNeill 

R. C. Petry 

Armin George Weng 
Charles A. Hawley 
P. Stiansen 

W. D. Schermerhorn 


Charles Lyttle 

A. W. Nagler 

Richard J. Hooker 

W. W. Sweet 

Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
C. F. Dunham 

Carl E. Schneider 

Otto L. Proehl 

Percy W. Norwood ( 
A. G. Baker 

Paul Miller 


Theo. Hoyer Matthew Spinka, 


besides a number of visitors. 


In the absence of the president, the former president, W. 
Pauck, was elected to the chair. Later, President Schneider 
arrived and took charge of the meeting. 


The first paper was presented by Thomas F. O’Connor of 
St. Louis University, on The Evolution of American Catholic 
Historiography. After a discussion, it was followed by the 
second paper read by Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. His paper dealt with Emerson 
as a Young Preacher. The last paper of the afternoon session 
was presented by Chas. A. Hawley, of the State University of 
Iowa, on Swedenborgianism and the Frontier. 


The president appointed the following members of the 
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Nominating Committee: Messrs. W. W. Sweet, Charles 
Lyttle, and Carl E. Schneider. 


The meeting thereupon adjourned until six o’clock, when 
the members of the Society and visitors were entertained at a 
dinner in the refectory of the Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary. In the absence of Dean Frederick C. Grant and 
President Horace C. Smith, who were to bring greetings to the 
Society in behalf of their representative institutions, words of 
welcome were brought by W. D. Schermerhorn and Percy W. 


Norwood. 


At eight o’clock the literary meeting was resumed with the 
reading of a paper on Erasmus’ ‘Encomium Moriae’ and ‘The 
Philosophy of Christ, by T. S. K. Scott-Craig of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


At the business session which followed, the minutes of the 
previous meeting were approved as published in the June 1936 
issue of Church History. 


William W. Sweet reported for the Research Committee ; 
his report was adopted. The Nominating Committee then made 
its report, and submitted the resignation of G. J. Fritschel from 
membership in the Research Committee. The secretary was 
instructed to send Professor Fritschel a letter of appreciation 
for his services. In his place, Charles A. Hawley was appoint- 
ed. The Research Committee for the coming year is composed 


of the following: 


W. W. Sweet, Chairman’ R. H. Johnson 
C. E. Schneider F. D. Kershner 
J. S. Cornett R. W. Goodloe 
M. M. Deems P. M. Garber 
R. E. E. Harkness F. S. Brewer 

C. H. Moehlman T. C. Pears, Jr. 
J. M. Batten E. T. Thompson 
F. W. Buckler S. M. Tenney 
G. A. Riegler C. A. Hawley 


The Saturday morning session, May 8, was again held at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Room 205. The first paper was read 
by Clyde L. Grose, of the Northwestern University, on The 
Religion of Restoration England. After a vigorous discussion, 
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the second paper was read by Elmer C. Kiessling of Northern 
College on Luther, the Writer of Hymns. The last paper, pre- 
pared by Pierce Butler of the University of Chicago, and dealing 
with Jrvingism, an Analogue of the Oxford Movement, could 
not be read in the absence of the author, because the only avail- 
able copy was in the hands of the printer, having been accepted 
for publication in the current issue of Church History. Instead, 
Percy W. Norwood read a paper prepared by Reinhold A. 
Dowart on Church Organization in Brandenburg, Prussia, to 


1740. 


At the business session which followed, the vote of the 
Council authorizing the officers to negotiate with the Program 
Committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for 
a joint meeting in 1938 was approved. It was also voted that the 
secretary be instructed to send a letter of appreciation to the two 
entertaining institutions for the splendid hospitality which the 
Society had enjoyed. 

Thereupon, the meeting was adjourned at the call of the 
president. 

MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
May 7, 1937 


The Council of the Society met at the Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, on May 7, 1937, at 
9 p.m. The following members were present: 


Herbert W. Schneider, Wilhelm Pauck, W. E. Garrison, 


John T. McNeill, W. D. Schermerhorn, W. W. Sweet, Charles 
Lyttle, and Matthew Spinka. 


The following candidates were elected to membership in the 

Society : 

Prof. Leland H. Carlson, North Park Junior College, Foster 
and Kedzie, Chicago, III. 

Prof. C. C. Eckhardt, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Mr. E. E. Franklin, Jr., Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester,N. Y. 

Mr. Kyle E. Haselden, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y. : 

Mr. Winthrop S. Hudson, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. W. E. L. Smith, Ph.D., United Church of Canada, Selby, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Prof. Geoffrey W. Stafford, Litt.D., Drew Theological Semin- 
ary, Madison, N. J. 

Prof. Raymond Phineas Stearns, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Mr. Herbert Wiltsee, Flossmoor, Illinois. 

Rev. Herschel G. Miller, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Professor Dean E. Walker, School of Religion, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Voted: That the officers be authorized to negotiate with the 
Program Committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in order to arrange for a joint meeting at Indi- 
anapolis in 1938. 

Voted: That the appointment of the Program Committee be 
referred to the officers with power to act. 


Adjourned. 


MATTHEW SPINKA, 
Assistant Secretary. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PAPACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
As REFLECTED IN THE SECULARIZATION OF PoLitTics 


By ae Conrap Ecxnarpt. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
.00. 


This arresting work may be described as a history of papal diplomacy 
viewed in the light of the conflict of papal theocratic theory with secular 
nationalism. Two introductory chapters trace the chief aspects of the papal 
control of politics to Luther’s time. The Peace of Augsburg is viewed as a 
step in the secularization of politics. The author’s heavy labor is bestowed. 
however, on the Peace of Westphalia, to which, with the controversial 
literature attending it, chapters IV to XVI are devoted. Innocent X 
entrusted to his nuncio, Chigi, the task of conserving the traditional papal 
rights ; where this was impossible he was to protest all decisions. In order 
to nullify these protests in advance, the Protestant plenipotentiaries 
declared that no reservation or protest should be held valid. The adoption 
(1647) of this clause by the imperial and French negotiators despite the 
vigorous representations of the Jesuits and Spaniards marks that definite 
turn of affairs against the papacy which is specially termed “seculari- 
zation.” This diplomatic revolt, which to the author appears to have been 
a necessary condition of peace, was due primarily to Trauttmannsdorf, the 
liberal minister of Frederick III, and was firmly supported by Frederick, 
and by Maximilian of Bavaria for whom a short cut to peace was an 
urgent necessity. In order to satisfy demands for indemnities, the 
imperialists further sacrificed church properties to their war enemies. 
Professor Eckhardt explains this procedure on the ground that the 
relations of Austria and the papacy had been most unsatisfactory because 
of recent favors to Spain, and by the long delay of the pope in conferring 
the cardinalate upon Mazarin’s brother. 


Despite the prior annulment of papal protests, three formal protests 
were issued by Chigi and reiterated by Innocent. Three highly informing 
chapters are given to “the contemporary controversial literature,” with 
special attention to the Judicium theologicum (1646) of the Jesuit 
Wangnereck and the Consultatio Catholica (1647) of Hermann Conring. 
The former reaffirmed medieval papal theory; the latter asserted the 
rights of secular states. By reference to Machiavelli, Grotius, Hobbes, and 
other publicists, Conring’s secularism is linked with the general develop- 
ment of political theory. In later chapters the author brings his story to 
the Lateran Accord of 1929, which he regards as completing the seculari- 
zation of politics. The papacy’s extrusion from politics will, he believes, 
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enable it to undertake spiritual, social, and ethical leadership from which 
it has been too long withheld by its political pretensions. There is a long 
bibliography and an adequate index. 


The book is one of unusual merit which will hardly fail to make a 
permanent impression in the treatment of modern history. It would be an 
injustice to dwell upon its defects, which in my judgment have to do with 
minor points, chiefly in the less essential opening and closing portions. 
Luther’s political thought is, perhaps through brevity, somewhat mislead- 
ingly reported. Except for a reference to Grotius the whole series of 
Reformed church publicists is omitted from notice. I recall no mention of 
Althusius. Both Althusius and Grotius retained much of the theocratic 
conception of government which prevailed through the sixteenth century 
and among Puritan and Scottish writers survived through the seventeenth. 
To be sure, all this is peripheral to Dr. Eckhardt’s interest; yet some 
allusion to Protestant theocratic thought would have helped the reader to 
avoid blundering over the term “secularism.” This term involves a certain 
inescapable ambiguity in its application to the enforced retirement of the 
papacy from politics, in view of the fact (of which Eckhardt is himself 
aware) that papal policy was itself in large degree secularized before the 
Westphalian treaties. When the author speaks of “the medieval attempted 
totalitarian state” the reviewer is reminded of Professor Frederich’s use 
of the word “corporative” to describe Althusius’ functional state. The value 
of applying these specialized contemporary terms to systems of the past 
may be doubted; but the word “attempted” saves Dr. Eckhardt from 
seeming to assert a detailed centralized control of economic life which was 
not possible amid medieval feudal and national particularism. J. Hashagen’s 
weighty Staat und Kirche vor der Reformation and a number of works on 
canon law germane to the subject are omitted from the bibliography and 
footnote references. But the volume is the fruit of ripe research and should 
take a place of importance in guiding the historical approach to some of 
the gravest problems of the world today. 


University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 


By Wittram Apams Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
xvii, 354 pages. $2.75. 


A few years ago a group of research workers and the present author 
launched a joint inquiry into the problems and principles involved in the 
relationship between church and state in contemporary American life. 
This co-operative adventure was later abandoned, apparently because 
pronounced differences of opinion emerged. The survey was then assigned 
to a single author in order that some degree of unity might be attained, 
although the accumulated materials were generously placed at his disposal. 


Yet strata are at times clearly discernible. The study is not only 
historical and practical but unfortunately theological and metaphysical as 
well. The theological postulates are strangely out of alignment with the 
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historical analysis of the problem. The church can be given supernatural 
or sociological classification, but the blending of such divergent points of 
view is hardly productive of sound results. When Jesus is described as 
founding the church to perpetuate his memory and carry on his work, the 
findings of the majority of modern church historians seem to be discounted 
too heavily. 

Fortunately the practical emphasis finally prevails, since the ultimate 
solution of the problem of church and state is discovered to be that the 
members of the churches are urged “as citizens to take part with other 
citizens in the process of progressive experiment through which alone the 
needed knowledge and experience is (sic) to be gained.” 


The work consists of three parts: the first, dealing with the general 
background; the second, with the contemporary American situation; the 
third, with something like a prediction of what is ahead. In general, the 
practical and historical sections are rather well done. Parts of Chapters 
III and V and most of Chapters VI—VIII contain very valuable data. 
Occasionally, there is a slip-up on fact. For example, it is difficult to 
explain how the present state university attitude toward courses in religion 
in the curriculum can be referred to as “something new under the sun” in- 
asmuch as Jefferson when establishing the University of Virginia in 1819 
wrote: 


A professorship of Theology should have no place in our institution. 

In our annual report to the legislature, after stating the constitutional 
reasons against a public establishment of any religious instruction, we 
suggest the expediency of encouraging the different religious sects to 
establish, each for itself, a professorship of their own tenets on the 
confines of the University, so near as that their students may attend 
lectures there . . . preserving, however, their independence of us and 
each other... 


Moreover, in discussing the questics whether the United States is a 
Christian nation, the numerous contrary arguments should have been listed. 


The well-articulated and extensive bibliography by Rockwell and 
Cavert and the appendices by Greene, Hardy, Cavert, and Silcox add 
greatly to the value of the volume. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
POLYCARP’S TWO EPISTLES TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


By P. N. Harrison. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1936. xii, 356 pages, $7.50. 


The book deals with a problem which has baffled all students 
hitherto, and presents a solution as simple as it is brilliant, accounting 
satisfactorily for most of the difficulties. The so-called Epistle of 
Polycarp has come down as a single letter written, according to 
clear internal evidence, shortly after Ignatius’ passage through 
Philippi on his way to Rome. But in this form it presents insuperable 
difficulties in so far as the body of the epistle plainly refers to a time 
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much later than that of Ignatius. The dating of the epistle, therefore, 
is exceedingly difficult, and many scholars were led to reject it 
altogether as spurious. 

Dr. Harrison suggests the simple solution of dividing the epistle into 
two parts, one of which, chapter xiii, he identifies as the letter 
written at the time of Ignatius’ Roman journey, while the other, 
known as the “Crisis Letter,” chapters i-xii, he dates some twenty 
years later, between 135-137. 

The author then proceeds to subject his theory to an exhaustive 
analysis and test, resulting in justification of his hypothesis to a 
remarkable degree. He marshals detailed arguments to show how 
closely chapter xiii fits the known circumstances of the Ignatian 
Roman journey, and incidentally how it sheds light upon various 
hitherto obscure circumstances connected with the Antiochene 
situation. Thus the authenticity of the Ignatian Epistle is fully 
assured. 

The Crisis Letter, on the other hand, freed from the necessity of 
being forcibly imposed upon the period of Ignatian martyrdom. 
becomes a most valuable witness to the conditions prevailing in the 
middle of the second century in the church at large—particularly, of 
course, in the church at Philippi to which it was written. The heresy 
described, and “the first-born of Satan” referred to, now can be 
applied without much doubt to Marcion. Polycarp’s letter then becomes a 
valuable source for the early, undeveloped stage of Marcion’s teaching, 
which it reached before his removal to Rome and before his thinkng was 
influenced by the Gnostic Cerdo. 

Besides, Polycarp’s Crisis Letter has an important bearing upon the 
dating of many New Testament writings, particularly the Pastoral and the 
Catholic epistles. As Polycarp cites, and makes numerous allusions to, the 
various books of the New Testament, a dependable dating of his letter 
affords a more secure basis for the fixing of the dates of such works as 
he quotes. 

The work concludes with the Greek text of the letters as well 
as their English translation. An exhaustive bibliography is likewise 
appended. There is no doubt that this brilliant contribution from Dr. 
Harrison’s pen will prove of lasting value, for it provides a solution 
of a problem which has puzzled scholars for several centuries. The 
maturity of his scholarship and the all-comprehensive scope of his 
treatment of the subject deserve generous praise. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


CRUSADERS OF THE JUNGLE 


By Frep Rippy and Jean Tuomas NE son. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936. 401 pages. $3.50. 


The work of the Spanish missionaries within the present boundaries 
of the United States, and especially in California, has been made known to 
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us through the voluminous publications of Professor Herbert E. Bolton and 
his associates in the University of California and through such works as 
Father Engelhardt’s Missions and Missionaries of California, The present 
volume, however, is the first adequate study in English, at least, of the 
Spanish missions in continental South America. Those of us who are 
interested in securing more suitable materials for courses in the cultural 
history of South America will be especially grateful for this attractive 
volume. 

From the dedication and the preface we judge that this study was 
begun by Jean Thomas Nelson, a young scholar, working with Professor 
Rippy at Duke University. On his untimely death, the study was presum- 
ably brought to completion by Professor Rippy and he has generously 
named his deceased student as his collaborator. 

The principal frontier mission fields of Spanish Colonial America were 
Cumana, Llanos de Caracas, Meta-Casanare, Guiana and Upper Orinoco, 
lying largely in present day Venezuela, Maynas in the upper valley of the 
Amazon in present-day Ecuador, Charcas within the present republic of 
Bolivia, and the famous Jesuit missions in Paraguay. The latter mission, 
however, is not treated in the present volume, since Mr. Rippy believes that 
it deserves a volume by itself. Nor are the Portuguese missions studied, 
other than to show that they were serious competitors of the Spanish 
padres. 

The volume is divided into three books. Book I includes chapters on 
the challenge of America as a mission field to the Spanish religious orders ; 
the way which they responded ; the condition of the natives and their way 
of life; the attitude of the Spanish crown toward their Christianization ; 
the methods used in starting a mission in South America, and an account 
of a Reduction in running order. Book II deals in considerable detail 
with the seven missions in South America, a chapter being devoted to each. 
Book III entitled “Atmosphere and Achievement,” perhaps the best part 
of the volume, attempts an appraisal of the vast endeavors of the Spanish 
missionaries. 

It is easy to criticise and disparage the work of missionaries and there 
are many at the present time who are engaging in this popular exercise. 
Often such disparagement comes from those who know little about the 
missions from any standpoint and who have no appreciation of the motives 
which led the heroic padres often to undertake the impossible. To such 
critics Mr. Rippy’s last chapter, “An Estimate,” serves as a complete 
answer. 

“The colonial evangelistic movment,” he wisely states, “must be 
judged by what it accomplished in its day and not by what it failed to 
accomplish in the end, just as a great surgeon must be judged by the 
number of people he cures and not by the number who die after his 
hospital has burned and he has passed to his reward.” (357) 

Unlike a learned reviewer of this book in another journal, I find no 
objection to the drawings with which the book is generously embellished. 
The author states in his preface that they are not intended as exact 
representations and they certainly are an aid in helping the intelligent 
reader to envisage the life and work of the missionaries. And they may 
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have been an influence in securing for the book the adoption of the Book 
of the Month Club. 


The University of Chicago. William W. Sweet. 


THE TWENTY ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By FATHER CLEMENT Raas, O. F. M. New York: Longmans, 1937. 
$2.00. 


Father Raab treats the history of the councils in a manner 
edifying to adherents of Roman Catholicism, but his book is too short 
and too one-sided to be of much value to scholars. It has been 
prepared for students for the priesthood, and should be read with that 
fact in mind. The seven councils acknowledged as ecumenical by the 
Greek church as well as the Roman are covered in fifty-nine pages. 
The author gives as a general formula for the calling of an ecumenical 
council: “convoked by the Pope, or the Emperor with the consent of 
the Pope.” Yet there is no evidence that the popes either convoked, 
or consented in advance to the convocation of, any of the first five 
of these councils. Hosius of Cordova is here alleged to have been 
appointed by Pope Sylvester as his personal representative at Nicaea. 
A mantle of charity is cast over the confusion of Vigilius; and the 
heresy of Honorius is, despite that pope’s condemnation by the sixth 
ecumenical council, virtually denied. 


The chapter on “the thirteenth ecumenical council” (Lyons, 1245) 
reports Innocent IV’s affecting sermon but fails to mention the 
English and French protests against his policy. In the treatment of 
the fifteenth council (Vienne 1312), the author shows small sympathy 
for the luckless Templars, but puts in a good word for his own order 
when he points out that “the Franciscan Rule is the only rule 
approved by an ecumenical council.” The council of Constance is 
sketched without the use of the word “conciliarism” or the mention 
of the chief advocates of that doctrine. The council is held to have ceased to 
be ecumenical with the flight of John XXIII and to have regained that status 
with its “fresh convocation and authorization” by Gregory XII. The 
infallibility decree of the Vatican Council is held to affirm “a principle 
which regenerates authority” and promises the order of peace and unity 
of society. 


While in its statements and omissions the book offers much to 
exasperate the objective historian, he will do well to keep it on his 
shelves as a ready aid to the memory. Many of the more important 
conciliar decisions are quoted in the original Greek or Latin followed 
by smooth English renderings. An exception to the general high 
level of these translations occurs where in the noble sentences of 
the Fourth Lateran statement of trinitarian faith the words “viam 
vitae manifestius demonstravit” are rendered in the banal phrase: “has 
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shown us the way of life in a rather brilliant way.” The book as a 
whole shows evidence of an adequate background of knowledge; but 
the knowledge is cautiously dispensed. A short and unsatisfactory 
bibliography and a good index are supplied. 


University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


THE TRAIL OF THE CIRCUIT RIDER 


By a Larkin Duren. New Orleans: Chalmers, 1936. 425 pages. 


For one familiar with Dr. Duren’s biographical studies of great 
Methodist leaders, this new story of the expansion of Methodism will no 
doubt have a special fascination, particularly if the reader in question 
resides south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


In the early portion of the volume, the author traces, with much 
familiar detail, the rise and progress of Methodism in England, its exten- 
sion to and throughout late colonial and early national America, and the 
general course of its missionary enterprise. He endeavors sympathetically 
to account for a number of the divisions which have made Methodism a 
great family of sects, yet is fairly successful in conceiving Wesleyanism 
throughout the story as having a certain spiritual oneness. 


As one experienced in both the pastoral and administrative fields, and at 
present editor of the New Orleans Christian Advocate (M. E. Church, 
South), Dr. Duren has a churchman’s, rather than a scholar’s, interest in 
his subject. The announced purpose “to trace the development of 
Methodism with special reference to the South” is completely achieved, five 
of the fifteen chapters being given over almost exclusively to a discussion, 
from the southern viewpoint, of the relation of Methodism to the slavery 
question, the legal, constitutional, and other aspects of the division, the 
problems of separate organization, and the difficulties experienced by the 
southern church in wartime and reconstruction. And elsewhere the south- 
ern interest appears in the selection of facts, few references being made 
to northern Methodism except in its relations with Methodism of the 
Southland. 

As to the mechanical detail of the volume, it may be said that the 
work is well documented; and that although a liberal use is made of 
secondary sources, matters of record in Conference and private journals 
and in periodicals contemporary with the events noted are mentioned when 
occasion requires. After reading the volume, one is forced to conclude that 
the title hardly covers the subject matter, as it suggests merely a phase of 
American procedure during the Westward movement. A more accurate and 
less poetic caption would be “The Background and History of Southern 
Methodism.” 

The closing chapters tend toward the goal for which the author all 
along seems to have devoutly wished, namely, a spiritual, followed by an 
organic, reunion of the Methodist bodies. Though the style of the account 
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is that of ecclesiastical journalism in many portions, and is not without its 
homiletical touches, the book may well have a place in all the Methodist and 
historical libraries; and not primarily because it adds notably to the 
knowledge of mere historical facts, but chiefly because it affords the 
historical-minded reader fresh insight into the psychological barriers 
which many Methodists, especially of the great southern minority, have had 
to overcome in their heroic preparation for reunion. 


Central College, Fayette, Missouri. Merrill E. Gaddis. 


BARON FRIEDRICH von HUGEL 


A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT 


ByMaurice NEDONCELLE, New York: Longmans, 1937. ix, 213 pages. 
$3.00. 


The present study of von Htigel’s thought is by a French Catholic 
and received the crown of the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. By interpreting the baron’s involved treatment of mystical 
religion in the clearer language of his own thought, M. Nédoncelle 
has furnished a most valuable introduction to the views of the great 
mystic. 


From this monograph, von Hutgel emerges as a_ remarkable 
combination of liberal freedom of thought with fidelity to Roman 
Catholic dogma. Always insistent on the claims of scientific research 
even in the area of religion, he is equally insistent on the mysterious 
quality of reality which defies clear and systematic formulation, and 
thus finds the great contribution of religion to be that it induces us 
to look at reality both sensible and hidden. Accordingly, intuition 
is no substitute for analytical thinking but rather appears as the 
culmination of total experience born of that mystical passivity which 
is really an intense concentration of all the faculties. It follows that 
religious knowledge requires a moral preparation, a yearning for 
knowledge coupled with humble acceptance of reality in all its 
contradictions. The concrete intellectual results of this attitude were 
governed for von Higel by his Roman Catholic faith which set both 
the tradition and the discipline with which he worked. Yet he was 
always involved directly or indirectly in controversy because of the 
breadth of search for fresh insights. 


M. Nédoncelle gives considerable space to this problem in the 
introductory biographical chapter and throughout the book. Particular 
concern was felt in official church circles over von Hiigel’s friendship with 
both Tyrrell and Loisy when those modernists were in controversy with 
the Vatican; but the present author seeks to show that even within 
and through these contacts, he remained a devout and faithful Catholic. 
faithful Catholic. 


University of Chicago. Edwin E. Aubrey. 
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THE JOURNAL AND BIOGRAPHY OF NICHOLAS COLLIN 


By Amanpbus Jounson, Philadelphia: The New Jersey Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 1936. 368 pages. $5.00. 


The Dictionary of American Biography omitted an important 
and picturesque character of American history when it did not include 
the name of Nicholas Collin. For Dr. Amandus has brought to light 
a wealth of detail concerning this last Swedish-born pastor of the 
Swedish Lutheran congregations in Philadelphia and shown him to 
be one of the outstanding personalities in that city following the 
Revolution. 

Collin came from Sweden in 1770, a young, energetic graduate 
of Upsala University, with a commission to serve the old Swedish 
settlements at Raccoon and Penn’s Neck. His ministry in these places ex- 
tended from 1770 to 1786. During this period he kept a Journal, which 
Dr. Johnson has now translated and annotated. Together with a Parish 
Register, the Journal constitutes the latter half of the book under review. 


In 1786 Collin transferred to Philadelphia, and became rector of 
Gloria Dei, or Old Swedes’ Church. Here he remained until his death 
in 1831. The first part of our book is a biography of Dr. Collin. The 
author gives us a sketch of his early life and studies in Sweden. 
Then on the basis of the Journal and other documents he treats 
fully of Collin’s work until 1786. Letters, manuscripts, printed material 
furnish sources for the story of the Philadelphia period, 1886-1831. 

The story of Nicholas Collin is more than a record of a pastor’s 
life. For Collin was interested in many other things. Johnson 
summarizes these interests as five—religious, scientific studies, labors 
on inventions, botanical collections, interest in history, politics and 
philanthrophy. Nor was Collin a dilettante. Friend of Franklin, 
correspondent and associate of Thomas Jefferson, member and officer 
of the American Philosophical Society, in correspondence with scien- 
tific societies in Sweden, and recipient of a gold medal for an 
invention, an indefatigable collector of botanical specimens, Collin 
was held in high esteem not only in New Jersey and _ Philadelphia, 
but also in New England and in Europe. In medicine he concentrated on 
studies concerning yellow fever which raged in Philadelphia after 
1793. In politics he was an able defender of the new Constitution. 

Here and there we meet questionable translations in the work 
(“Evangelium,” p. 211, “You,” pp. 210, 263); the reference on p. 274 
to pericope texts does not hold for the year 1783; the account of Collin 
as a “marrying parson” on p. 90 is not very convincing; there is a 
superfluity of “probably,” “maybe,” etc. But aside from these defects, 
and a style at times tending to become annalistic, we do not hesitate 
to characterize the work as a very able and careful volume, shedding 
much light on the period and giving to Nicholas Collin a place in the 
New World. 


Augustana Theological Seminary, Conrad Bergendoff. 
Rock Island, Illinois. 
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HEROD: A BIOGRAPHY 


By JAcoz S. Minxin, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 276 
pages. $2.00. 


Every biographer of a person of antiquity faces the primary 
question of sources. The biographer of Herod is in a particularly un- 
fortunate position in this respect. Unless he can supplement the re- 
cital of Josephus by criticism, by additional information gained from 
archaeology, or by assistance offered by modern critical studies of re- 
lated matters, his only hope is to put old things in new and more attrac- 
tive ways. Regrettably, Minkin’s attempt to retell the story of Herod’s 
life has no advantage in critical scrutiny of Josephus, no new knowledge 
from archaeology, uses none of the recent studies of Judaism or of the 
background of Christianity, and fails to make any contribution from the 
standpoint of attractive writing. The most that can be said for it is that 
the writer has sufficient emotion in his writing to ouch up he tawdry figure 
of his hero with a certain tragic effectiveness. 


Inasmuch as the book might presumably be used by students, it 
is necessary to observe that it is based upon old and _ out-moded 
secondary materials where it does not depend upon Josephus; the 
latter, be it noted, is used in the translation of Whiston! The more 
recent of the secondary materials are listed erroneously (e. g. Paulys- 
Wissowa). There is nothing here for the student. 


The University of Chicago. Donald W. Riddle. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


By F. Funcx-Brentano. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 320 pages. $2.50. 


This book will hardly earn for itself a place among the valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the Renaissance. It is not a 
piece of serious historical literature, for it is rather pointless, and its 
author does not seem to have made an earnest attempt to come to a 
full comprehension of the movement which he discusses. He has pre- 
ferred to string pieces of biographical information together without 
exercising much critical judgment in his selections and without aiming 
at consistency or completeness. Since he has failed to give source 
references, many of the stories which he records cannot be checked as 
to their truthfulness, and the author’s apparent bias, evident in many 
casual remarks which he has bound into his report, cannot be 
effectively tested. ' 

The greatest fault of the book is that it is not arranged in 
chronological order and that it does not present the phenomena of 
the Renaissance in all European countries. Not even Italy is fully 
treated. The Florentine Renaissance is introduced by way of a 
discussion of the Medici, but the high Renaissance in Rome is hardly 
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noted and that of Venice entirely omitted. The political and social 
conditions of the Italian states are never discussed. Machiavelli is 
only casually mentioned. Classical Renaissance art does not receive 
a full treatment. Much attention is paid to some phases of sixteenth 
century France, but the picture of its civilization is suprisingly 
fragmentary. Francis I, who should have been fully characterized, is 
only occasionally mentioned, but the book closes, for no good reason 
at all, with a biographical portrait of Catherine of Medici. 

There are many occasional remarks in the book which make the 
reader doubt the accuracy and comprehensiveness of the author’s 
historical knowledge. As an example I quote this pearl of historical 
wisdom: “Saxony was the storm center of Protestantism. Charle- 
magne had instilled Christianity into the heads of the Saxons with 
his mace. The process seemed satisfactory, but the religion thus 
assimilated was merely superficial.” (p. 279 f.) 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Wilhelm Pauck. 


THE ECONOMIC ETHICS OF JOHN WESLEY 


By KATHLEEN Wacker MacArtuur. New York: Abingdon Press, 1936. 
166 pages. $1.50. 


Wesley has received much attention of late. His political, social, and 
theological opinions as well as his religious significance have been recon- 
sidered and weighed as to their possible implications for our day. Among 
the best of these studies is the monograph by Miss MacArthur which 
covers a field previously inadequately treated. At a time when ethical in- 
terest is at white heat and desperate efforts are being made to implement 
the ethical element in collective living, the study of aman who was fairly suc- 
cessful in doing that for the peculiar problems of his own day may issue 
in values beyond the merely historical. While floundering in a morass of 
moral uncertainty we are placed, for the time being, upon some solid— 
even though nothing more than eighteenth century—ground. Once again 
a student of history has demonstrated that one can with profit occasionally 
leave speculations as to ends and techniques in order to inquire what 
actually has been done in history and what “ethical deposits” have been 
left for our use. We are brought face to face with a practitioner of social 
ethics who believed that behind the various techniques set up to meet the 
baffling problem of living together one must have a definite moral im- 
perative. 

In the first chapter, a brief but comprehensive picture of eighteenth 
century social and political England is given, the author steering cautiously 
between the detractors and the eulogists of that period. In the next chapter 
an attempt is made to get at the sources of Wesley’s ethical principles. Here 
we meet the factors which must have left a deep impression upon the 
sensitive mind of the developing reformer, such as the poverty-stricken 
home, the deepening effect of books which emphasized the social and moral 
responsibilities of the individual, contacts with groups like the religious 
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societies of the Anglican church and the Moravians, the rising importance 
of the middle class, and the influence of the Dutch spirit of independence 
upon the mental climate of that part of England. 


In the discussion of Wesley’s ethical standards of the economic life, 
the author shows that he was more than a mere echo of the original Refor- 
mation dogma of a God-given faith. Indeed, in his repudiation of quietistic 
religion and antinomian trends, he espoused “good works” as essential 
manifestations of saving faith, stressing especially the so-called “industrial 
virtues,” thrift, diligence, honesty, temperance, self-reliance. However, 
despite his social interests, he did not clearly see the environmental causes 
of the prevailing social evils. A purified social order would come in time, he 
hoped, through the work of regenerate individuals. Condemnation of un- 
ethical social practices was severe and specific with the implication that 
social pressure was to be used against the unregenerate. 


The ethical aspects of private property received due consideration, 
grounded implicitly upon the conception of God’s ownership and man’s 
trusteeship. Wesley’s discovery of the “vicious circles” making for eco- 
nomic mal-adjustment, though inadequate, gave evidence of his insight into 
the human factors in the “depression” of his day. His major efforts were 
therefore in the direction of remedial measures (philanthrophy) rather 
than in the elimination of the underlying causes of distress and crime. In 
his own societies he relied largely upon disciplinary rules for offenders and 
social first-aid for the needy. 


The author closes with a deftly handled discussion of some social 
consequences of Wesley’s ethics. Exaggerated claims of other students in 
the field are critically scrutinized. Here as elsewhere the book follows a 
path of commendable reserve, sympathetic insight, and well-balanced 
judgment. 


Garrett Biblical Institute. A. W. Nagler. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN FRANCE, VOL. III 


By Henrrt Brimonp, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. 585 pages. 
$5.75. 


The third volume of Abbé Brémond’s series, recently translated, is 
entitled The Triumph of Mysticism. It is a study of that mystical move- 
ment which appeared in the seventeenth century, and which is known as 
the French school of the interior life and spirituality. 

Refraining from any controversial attitude, the author has devoted 
himself to a positive exposition of the doctrine of this school and to a 
study of its chief representatives. The fundamental principles—theocen- 
trism, the primacy of the interior, self-abandonment, and adherence to the 
Word Incarnate—were formulated by Cardinal Pierre de Bérulle. Charles 
de Condren, Vincent de Paul, Jean-Baptiste Saint-Jure, Jean Jacques 
Olier, and Jean Eudes, each in his own way, contributed to the development 
of these principles. 
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The efforts of these men to raise the standard of the secular clergy 
constitute the high point in the French Counter-Reformation. It was clear 
to them that much disorder in the church could be traced to the erroneous 
view that the secular clergy were not called to a high spirituality. This 
view they denied and attacked. A change for the better was to be obtained 
only by insisting that the secular clergy were bound to strive for per- 
fection just as seriously as regulars and this by reason of their priesthood 
alone. To effect this change, Bérulle founded the Oratory, Vincent de Paul 
the Mission, Olier Saint-Sulpice and Eudes the Eudists. These congrega- 
tions adhered fundamentally to the above mentioned principles of the 
French school. 


Abbé Brémond has given us a clear and comprehensive exposition 
of the doctrine of the school as a whole. By including abundant and well 
chosen selections from their writings, he has indicated the particular man- 
ner in which the principles were developed by its chief representatives. In 
the main, the critic will find small ground for censure. This book is, in 
every sense, a valuable contribution to the history of Christian spirituality. 


St. Vincent’s Seminary, Germantown, Pa. J. P. McGowan, C. M. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL BARONY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Tue BisHopric or Bayeux, 1066-1204 


By Sarety Everet GLeason. Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 
1936. 123 pages. $1.00. 


This competent little study—a condensation of a longer doctoral dis- 
sertation—gives a picture of this ecclesiastical barony as “a feudal state in 
miniature,” and illustrates “the dual status of the mediaeval bishop.” The 
main divisions are: The Bishops, Lands, Population and Revenues, Military 
Establishment, and Episcopal Jurisdiction. 


The order and prosperity of the barony depended on the political 
ability of the bishops more than on anything else. It was an unscrupulous 
age and church lands were fair game for anyone. Lambs were quickly 
shorn. The author has given an instructive account of the close relations 
between dukes and the bishops as their appointees and agents. His short 
description of the training of a curial bishop (p. 36) is an excellent 
précis of mediaeval practice. The characters of the bishops of Bayeux are 
well drawn and their work clearly described. The personal factor was 
determinative. “There is no evidence that the administrative officials had 
acquired a tradition or procedure which enabled them to function efficiently 
without guidance from their head.” Spheres of ecclesiastical and secular 
jurisdiction were not clearly defined at first, and secular authorities tried 
many cases which should have come before church courts. There were 
even instances of the alienation to laymen of rights of canonical justice. 


The author has used a small canvas successfully for his mediaeval 
scene, and has employed detail so that it does not detract from the main 
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effect but adds to it. The writing is eminently readable and the type clear. 
It is altogether a satisfying book. 


Selby, Ont., Canada. W. E. L. Smith. 


AMONG THE MYSTICS 


By WittrAm Farrweatuer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
xvi, 145 pages. $2.25. 


This book does not claim to be a comprehensive re-examination of 
miysticism in all of its aspects and expressions. The author writes primarily 
for those advanced in interest beyond the introductory stage but not neces- 
sarily inclined to follow such exhaustive researches as those of Dr. Inge. 
Professor Fairweather would foster an already growing regard for a 
theme too little treated in general theological literature. 


A balanced survey of representative mysticism, Christian and non- 
Christian, in different periods, areas, and countries is provided. Selected 
source materials in translation illustrate the life and thought of many mys- 
tics, including Saint Teresa, Miguel Molinos, Madame Guyon, Jacob 
Boehme, and William Law. The constructive mysticism of Francis of 


Assisi and of Gerard Groote, with the Brethren of the Common Life, is 
rather summarily treated. 


Dr. Fairweather emphasizes the value of heeding the mystic challenge 
to our own materialistic era (p. vii). It is a real disappointment, therefore, 
that there is no adequate discussion of mysticism in relation to our current 
age. The work closes with a consideration of Wordsworth’s poetry. There 
is no suggestion as to the contemporary forces or the current literature in- 
dicative of our renewed susceptibility to the mystic temper. The work of 
Baron von Hugel is acknowledged but not analyzed. The mystic contribu- 


tions of Rufus Jones and of his associate Friends in America and else- 
where are passed over. 


A full table of contents, citations from the older authorities, and 
closely printed pages of small type are characteristics of the book. Errors 
such as 1204 for the death of Aquinas (p. 26) and the expression “course 
dualism” (p. 22) are apparently typographical. 


This work does make available in well organized review a mass of data 
upon representative mystics. 


McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. Ray C. Petry. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES INGLIS 


sy Joun Wotre LypekKker. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936, 272 
pages. $3.75. 


To most American historians, Charles Inglis is known chiefly as 
the author of a description of New York during the Revolution. To church 
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historians, he is known as a distinguished colonial clergyman, the rector 
of Trinity Church, New York, during a critical period, the first bishop of 
Nova Scotia, and the first colonial bishop of the Church of England. Mr. 
Lydekker has given us an interesting and careful account of Inglis’ career 
up to his elevation to the episcopate, and it is to be hoped that he will be 
able to follow it with a second volume on Inglis’ work in Nova Scotia. The 
student of church history will be grateful for the inclusion of a large num- 
ber of letters which are not readily available elsewhere, though to the 
general reader they may seem to interrupt the flow of the narrative more 
than is desirable. In his account of the reorganization of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the obtaining of American bishops, the author falls 
into the old error of trying to tell the story from the point of view of 
Connecticut, which makes a really coherent account of the events im- 
possible. He also makes a few specific blunders, of which the most serious 
is his calling the General Convention of 1785 the “Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania.” It is also to be wished that he could have told us more of the 
development of Inglis’ theological views. It would be interesting to know 
how the youthful follower of Whitefield became the ardent High Church- 
man of the eighties. On the whole, however, the work is useful and satis- 
factory. 

General Theological Seminary, New York. William W. Manross. 


MENNO SIMONS 


By C. Henry Situ, Berne, Indiana: Mennonite Book Concern, 1936. 
76 pages. 


This attractive little handbook, appearing during the year 
marking the four hundredth anniversary of Menno’s break with 
the Catholic church, is designed for those “who care to know only 
the most essential facts concerning Menno Simons... .” It is a sim- 
ple, gripping narrative of how the “open mind” and “tender conscience” 
of Menno led him gradually from the Catholic into the Anabaptist fold. 
It shows that he “deliberately chose the way of the Cross” and became an 
outlaw rather than compromise his belief in the power of love and simple 
truth of the Gospel. He was far ahead of his day on the now commonly 
accepted principles of religious toleration, separation of church and state, 
and the desirability of universal peace. Lucid descriptions of the church 
quarrels, doctrinal debates, follow each other in rapid sequence, and thumb- 
nail descriptions of Anabaptist leaders also appear. 


The last section of the book deals with the territorial distribution 
and distinguishing characteristics of the 500,000 Mennonites scattered 
throughout the world. A chronology of the life of Menno, a list of his 
writings, and a list of biographies of him bring the book to a close. 


The greatest weakness of the book is its failure to present 
satisfactory discussion of the distinctive principle of non-resistance 
which is still held by many Mennonites, and which is receiving much 
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attention from religious leaders today. The only serious misprint, on 
page 39, renders one sentence incomprehensible. Otherwise as a 
handbook for the lay reader it is informative and delightful reading. 


Bethel College, Kansas. E. L. Harshbarger. 


MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND LUTHER RICE 


Edited by JAmes B. Taytor. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1937. 
303 pages. $1.25. 


A reprint of the biography of a notable pioneer missionary, a member 
of the famous Williams College group, published ninety-seven years after 
it original issue. Following Judson out to India, like him Rice be- 
came a Baptist. Being forced to return to America, he was largely in- 
fluential in organizing the foreign missionary and higher educational 
interests of his denomination. This volume is one aspect of the celebration 
of the centennial of American Baptist foreign missions. Here we have 
source-material of great importance. The correspondence with Judson and 
other prominent persons is indispensable to the historian and should arouse 
new interest in the work begun by Judson and his colleagues. 


Garrett Biblical Institute. W. D. Schermerhorn. 





